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ABSTRACT , • 

,The current doMnwaEd enrollient .trend in . 
institutions is asseseed in terns, of its Bfaning for 
students*' and taxpayers. Ad agenda is propbsed for the 
estimate is provided of the nunber of studepts who arte' 
postsecondary education tut who f'ail to receive it 
because they -l^ck the funds. It is proECsed ^that -the, jovernment' spen'd 
tfp to two billion dollars nore annually «n poitsccc4dary student aid 
-After a -three-year phasing- in period. Increase^ goveinmental, spenditig 
of 25. percent- iiould. nje an that la the*near future annually about 67' 
percent sf'hiqi school graduates would go on. to postgeccnGary 
educatton soon after high school, cca'paied *ith afeoct 60 p.ercent 
today, oroups of U.S. high^school graduates in selected years from 
196a to the present are dercrlbed and projections are naoi throm(h 
•198tt. Estimates are Bade "of how many high schocl gtaduateg of 
different abilities and "family, incomes go on to pcstseccncary 
education and how aany do not. Results cf a .1977 survey by the 
College Board of a sample of guidance counselors it' FuM-ic, . 
parochial, and ind-ependent high schools c'cncern'ing studenf 
educational and -career plans are analyzed. Issue* .pertaiDing to 
eoployment and- educational opportunity are exaBined, and arguments 
for investing .more public funds in higher ejucaticn are presented. 
Appendices include statiatical tables-, notes cn the College Board ^ 
counselor questionnaire and a followup mailiftgi and aaijle 
questionnaires, (sA), ' . / ' . " > 
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During the spring of 1977 the f^ational Center for Educational 
StatiBtics reported that total enrollment in ^11 institutions ofhigher 
education in the United States had unexpectedly declined by 0.7 
percent. It- was the first time during this century such a thing had 
happened, except for three brief warlinie experiences during World 
War U World War IL and the Korean War, and once during the 
'Great Depression. Relatively little was said about the National 
Center's report at the time, perhaps in the hope it was a mistaken 
blip in the graph of education history. The circumstance was noted 
briefly in Jhe middle of-an April 1977 stoiy in the Chronich of 
Higher Education, headlined, 'Two-Year Colleges Prepare to Fight 
for 'New Clientele*- Officials Expect Sharp O^mpetition for Stu- 
dents with Four- Year Institutions During Next Decade/' The story 
recorded several sentences eacji- from speeches ^f members of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges in th#ir 
annual meeting in Denver/ 

In September the National Center reported with some embar-"^ 
rassment that the total decline in enjrollment for 1976-77 was 
actually 13 percent, not 0.7 percent. A new and abbreviated sur- 
vey form had been used incorrectly by some coileges and univer^ 
■ sities, and Jhe mistake was overrooked at first.^This gloomy sec- 
ond report' was acc6mpanied by the hopeful estimate that 1977-78 
total enrollment would resume the more normal up>^ard trend. - 

% 1= Chpoiuclc of hi i;^ her EduCiitiQn. 25 April 1977, p, Also Gimegi^ Found a Hon for^"" 
thu Advancement of Teaching, More Thitn Survival: Prospects for Higher Educaiiott 
in a Period of Uncertainty. San Francisco; jossey- Bass, Inc. Publishers, 1975* p. 24. 
2. CjiroHicle of tlSk^hcr EdHCation.^SQplembcr 1977. p. 15/ , r ^ 
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Althoueh tbt*re"^ wan indeed:! n temporar\^ rucovery in 1977=78. the 
numfcer^Thigh school graduates Is now nb(Hit to decime nnd con- 
J^tinue downward for more than a decade. Thevdownward tr^nd will 
create the first proionged rcccHbion m ppHtHecondary onrpllment 
in the nation's history. This study attempts to Assess the new treiad, 
what its beginning ntay mean for postsecuadary jnstitutions, for 
the students who'^fteiid them, and for the taxpayers who help pay 
for them. It attempts to provide a worthsvhile agenda for the 
review and tuning up of our national system of postsecondary stu- 
\ient hnanc ial iV]d. .Mui estimate of the number of students who 
are qualified for^stSecondary education but who fail to receive it* 
solely becauiTe'They lack the funds. * . 

, This book is written for two kind^of reader The first are those 
voteni. federakand'state officials, legislators, and policy analysts 
who are concerned with the financing of postsecondary education 
in the United States. For them perhaps this woH< will help define 
major issues that require Veview and action. The second kind are 
college adrrfission and financial aid officers, presidents, and trusl-^ 
ees who will flnd^the detailed-.tables outlining the market for post- 
secc^ndary education helpful in examining some of the specific 
consequences of the kinds of new tuition and admission ques- 
tions those offiiCers often jace^from year to year. These tables are in 
the*^ame formates those that fi^st appeared nine years ago in my 
book, Crosstiirrcftts in Collvh^e Adntmion^J^ The new tables were' 
prepared by Rex Jackson. Program Director, Jducational Testings 
Service, in 197(i for a colloquium on college ntln^sions at Lake 
Fontana. VVisconsin. sponsored by the CoUegic Board/^ 

I jm particularly grateful to Darrell R= Morris, pxecutive Asso- 
ciate for Program and Field Services of the College Board, who 
^gested both the colloquium in H76 arid the v^riting of this 
^%ook. His consistent encouragement and good judgment provide^d 
a necessary catalyst. Rex lackson and his staff provided generous 
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and careful help in designing and analyzing all of the statistics 
that underllt Chapters 2 and 3. and Appendixes B through 
^which together form the. core of the book. His was the largest, 
single contribution to this work. Douglas D. Dillenbeck. James 
. Nelson, and Sue Watts of the College skird's New York staff, and 
Lois D, Rice and her Washington colleagues at the College Board 
also gave important help and advice. ^ ^ 

As in my first book on access to postsecondary education, I owe 
special grati^e to Dean K. Whitla and David^Riesman at Har- 
vard University. TKey gave encouragement at the turning points 
and detailed criticism^.of early drafts of the manuscript. Without 
this help, and without the encouragenient of members of The Bush 
Foundation's Board of Directors and staff and of my own' family, 
this work would not have been completed. 

Others helped strengthen the manuscript either by correcting 
errors or by suggesting where^problems existed in the work. These 
included John Shea and Martin Kramer. Senior Fellows at the 
Carnegie Council for Policy Studies in Higher Education, Berkeley, 
California; R, Jerrold 'Gibson, Director of the Office of Fiscal Ser- 
vices, Harvard University; John T.^Dunlop, University, Professor, 
Harxard University; Robert P. Huff, Director of Student Aid, Stan- 
ford University; Bruce A, Gray, Dean of Students, Gustavus AdoN 
phus College; David W. Breneman, Senior FJellow, The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.Cj Clyde R. Ingle; Executive pirector, 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board; Kenneth R, 
Reeher, Director, Pennsylvania Higher' ^ucation Assistance' 
Agency; Arthur S, Marmaduke. Director, California Student Aid 
Commission; Howard R. Swearer, President, Brown University 
and Richard J^Ramsdepu^ice Presideht for Administration and 
Finance; Alice M. RivHn, director of the Congressional Budget 
Office; John Proffitt, "^^irector of fhe Division of Eligibility and 
Agency Evaluation, U.S. Office of Education; and Dan M, Martin, 
President of the Associated Colleges of the Midwest. I expect that ' 
none of these persons fully endorse all of the conclusions in this 
book, however, and some may disagree* with important parts of it. 
Either way, they 'have my warm thanks, ^ 
. Humphrey Doermani^ 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Work and Education 

If one wants to be gloomy about education in America and'chooses' 
evidence carefully for this purpose, a pretty depressing case can 
be assembled. A file of representative clippings for the yeArs 1976 
and 1977 would contain stories from most of thie major city news- 
papef'^'^and yirtyally all the major news magazines^about both the 
rising costs 'of education and the fragmentary but widespread 
evidence of public dissatisfaction with least parts of the col- 
legiate world. Also, teenage unemployment was near 20 percent 
for much of that 'periodrand black urban teenage unemployment 
'at least double that. Reporters were able to find rriany college 'grad- 
uates and a number of recent' Ph,D. recipients driving taxis or 
tending bar — some reattrng well to the unexpected, some nbt. 

Richard B. Freeman, Associate Professor of Economics at Har- 
vard University, summarized some of his earlier work in January 
1977 for U:S, News and World Report, "The rate of return [on in- 
^^vestment in college education] has fallen noticeably since the 
*1960's — about 3 percentage points, from sonj^ewhere between 10 
to il percent in^the 1960's to between ?and 8 percent now/''"' 

Carlos Phears of the Maryland Employment Service told a re- 
porter for the WasHin^ton Post. "'College graduates without a spe- 
cialized area by and large can be classified as unskilled laborers."^ 

Ricii*ud H^yymon. "Pous'it Pnv to go Colly^c?". U.S. Ncw^ iVid World Rt'= 
port, 24 I.mu.iry p, 5fi. " - 

6. "^Ic^^^ Cirads Facin>» Bhiu ColUr Fulurc/' Sahit Paul Dhpiiich, 22 August 1077, 



Finally, wc have learned that in^very year for the past few years 
aptitude scores on college entr^ce examinations have gone down 
a few pqintB. Editorial pag^^^lrequently interpret this as a sign of 
gene, a] social and intellectual decay. * . " 

If^ihis is a correct apd reasonably balanced summary of the case, 
why Avould anyon/^today ask Eaxpayers. as this study does, to 
consider supporting a larger proportion of our youth in postsec- 
ondary study, programs:^ Most of the above summary is correct,; 
But it is hardly balanced. 

The strongest recent criticism of schools and colleges concen- 
trates upon the alleged mismatch between the world of formal gd- 
ucation and the world of work. As- to youth unemployment, ahe 
core of the ptroblem is* indeed severe, it has appeared -so for sev- 
eral years in Japtin, Western Europe, 'the United States, a^nd the 
other mafor industraalized nations that publish unemployment 
figures/ To the extent this is an ^education problem in urban 
America, its roots appear to be more in social conditions and in 
elementary and secondary education than in postsecondary edu- 
cation. Unemployment^ for graduates of two-year colleges and 
four-year colleges 'has consistently been significantly lower than 
for persohs who stopped their fpmrtal training eariierj 

Recent changes in our economy also are important to the issue 
of ihe match between the worlds of education and work. The re- 
turning veterans froifi World War If helped produce the largest 
number of babies in the nation's history. The pas:.age of thtt 
gFOup of children through our schools and then into our colleges 
required major expansions followed by contractions in our labor 
markets and' in our educatioaal system. The advancing baby bulge 
first created a large demand for additional teachers in the 1950s 
and. 1960s, At the sa'me time, the federal governmenf sharply in- 
creased its spending on research and development and on ex- 
panding the aerospace and defense industries, creating additional 
skilled jobs for college graduates. These new skilled positions 
were filled li^m the relatively small student generations bom in 

7. D.it.i providoJ by lolin Hht^^ .ind lohn *\. tirahso from nuroAu oi Ubor SlatiH- 
UCH, Lduciiiioml^llduwmii of Workers ^ptrfnl iuhor ron e Reports 53, ^5, H3, 92> 103, 
' 12^. I Ifi, 11^ I'^'v ^ 
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tHe 1930s and early*^1940s, Thf years follqwing World War II were ' 
good 6nes for new graduates to be seeking' their first full'time jobs. 
But during the eirly 19705, these^articular supply''and-dtmand 
preisures went into reverse. The aerospace anrfd,efense industries . 
hired fewer people; And the amount of new federal fesearrfi and . 
development work decreased in volume. The need for new school 
. and college teachers declined sharply as the war babies passed on 
' thfcu|h the schools. These labor marke^contractions made it more 
, difficult for many yoUng adults to find appropriate employment 
than had been true ju^^t previously. Meanwhile, older adult wpmen 
were seeking fifst-tin^e#CTnployment in increasing numbers, and 
returning yieaftam v^tprans were looking for jobs/Just about then, 
the World War II baby ^ulge amved at the job i^arket.^ 

During the eafly I97|0s, therefore, a considerable portion of the 
employment of yisungi college graduates w^s at skill levels that 
^ were lesr demanding \than their .training otherwise permitted, 
. Unemploymdnt^of the young was. also high. If the economy did 
not^produce all the jobs that ideally it should have, it producfd 
more than expected. During the period from 1960 to 1975, one- half 
of the total expansi(^ of 11 million persons in the civilian labor 
forcetwas accounted for by youth 16 to'24 years of age.^ It seems 
little wonder thbt bad'^spots .remain; and if anything, perhaps sur- 
prising they are hot worse! ' Jf 

Many observers have rioted that the educational system/&f the* 
iftited States, provides a rexngrkable degree of adaptabiIit3Mt^^he 
American* work force. They note also that our system of educafion 
is a . second-chance system. It may appear chaotic, but -it Is less 
likely than most^tb waste talertt through p/emature and incorrect 
classification, Herejare cojnments from four different observers: ; 

^ "If there is anything unique about American higher education, it is 
^ the flexibility of the system, its willlngness^STtd-abiUty to absorb men 

8, Derived iirom data provjded by the Girnegie»Coundl on Policy Bf^iesjn 
HiKhur EdiRMtic-n; Berkuley. Ciliforniii, August l')77. See tilso Robert W. Bednarzik 

.i}nd Debofiih P Klein ' Lnbor force trend si a synthesis j^nd analysis/' MoHthly Labor 
,^i^yieu^ Oflobcr l^^rr, Vol. ion. No. 10. pp. 3-15. i \ \ _ 

9. Derived irom data provided by the Carne^^e' woijncil on Policy Studfes in " 
. Higher Eduaitinn , 
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. and wqmen\vho did'not necessnrily tnke tfte right degrees, iri the 
right order, and at the risKt age/' ; # ^ Andre L/Dftniere (1%4) 

"In seeking to understand the reasons that iie belflnd -the phe- 
nomentil produetivity of the Amuricnn economy, it would be nn ehor 
to neglect the uniqtie factorsMn the Americnn scene, factors that de^ . 
rive from tht'history the cpuntry. The wealth of nnturnl resources 
\ , available cannot be oveWi^hasized. FrcH^dom/^^^ 
• tur^s and traditions . . . ha^oved a great.bpon as far as*the Ahieri* 

. can economy is concerned^^tause of the encouragement thus given 
to individuals4o develp^^eir^Il potentiaL 

"The educational ^ys^em must be jL^iven substahtiill credit for the 
ways in which it contrf>Hited'to t^ feality of iho opplirtunity stpry. 
American scho^Us have^j^couraged th j^lndividual to take the future in 
his own hands and set'hij^ asplratkms for himsel(. Furlhe^?noro, the 
ever greater extension of the educational systen\ has increasingly , 
. \ ' / avoided the wastage wNch takes, place when young, people must 

make^cupational decisions at too early an age. Y9^g Americans 
hav/had the ogp^rtunit^ to mature emotinruUy and infeliectually 
befJi;e they hqve had to cQmmif themsolveH. Finally, the ability of 
large numbers of individuairto receive specialized training withm 
the educational system at no cost at alL or a^ a very mu^mal cost, 
has pTepared^them -fb enter many preferred occupations. In short, the 
' f schpol system itself has,'been a major source of occupational mo^ 
J ' bihW^^" ' ^ ^^EliGinzburg(1956); 

■ > ' ^ ^ 

"The existence of a sizeable body of educated workers, flexible 
^ enough in skill and interest to move into fields in which the demands 
. and re^vacds are greatest is a major national asset-'"'^ * 

^ \ ^r^ael Wolfle(1954) 

* JiVisitors from abroad, however they may ideologically feel about 
Ameri^in general, commonly come to study and even prajse our 

unique ^i^y of public and private colleges: liberal arts institutions, 
technical colleges Junior colleges, mAjor public a^d private univer^ 

Andre L: Danifere, Higher Eduanhti in the Auivricm Ecofwrnxf. New york) R±\^ 
dom Huusc: !nc., 19h4/p- U< 
% V \ IL Eli Cinzbufg, "Eduwtinri nndf National Kfficiency in thg U.S.A." in Ediicu- 
tioft. Ecofwmfand Somyi A Render m the Soaoh^y of EducaiwiL AM. Halsgy, cd. 
NewYork: Free Press of Glencoe, 1%1, pp. - ^ 

12. Dae! VVblfle, Amerm's Resource of Speemli^ed niieuL New VbrkL^Hnrper and 
Bros,, 1954, p. ^ , ' 
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sities. ■Contrary to the British conservntive nditge 'more means 
worse,' oiir irtsfitutions hflve grown in number and dtversity vvithQut 
loss of quality; sur ablest students' are at least :on an. equal footing 
with/those from countrieb^ with ^ar more selective strearns entering 
; universijty, / . , ^ , , ' , " ^ * ^ 

^ ''Our diversity has*one important consequence which is not al- 
ways recognized. It meAns that the United States is a country of sec- 
ond-chances and even fhird-chances. I^orly guided, perhaps poorly \/;, 
motivat^^, perhapsja^king a sufficient horizon.pii3(his or her) own/ / 
interests' and on the worlds a young person may make a start in a , / ^ 
, * college of low academic and intellectual caliber and then transfer, as ' I 
^ ^ for example, is ^'irtually impossible in the United Kingdom.. to*a cql- * ' 
lege of higher qualiiyf . . In rr\ost countries of the ind|jstrial world, ; 
the decision is a fairly final brie at ageil 1 or 14 or whenever, when one / 
either enters the university track or one does not^There is no room / 
for late bloomers and late deciders."'-^ —David Riesman (1975) ^ 

When Am erican,post secondary education is compared with that- / 
of other industrial countries, at least four other notable- differ-^ f " 
ences are feyriiled, three of wjtich are: ihe American system is ' 
obviously expensive; it provides many more student plaeeS per , 
thousand of populatinn than ^ny other nation; and its university 
faculties w£re awarded almost as many jHJobeLprizes in the natural ^ ^ 
sci^ces as were awarded in all other nations, combii^ed,*^ On at 2 ^ 

*least these limited and suggestive measures, then, it. appears rela- 
tively high 01^ cfast, on coverage, and on qu.#t>fc. The fourth dif- 
ferenct^is that our public and private. colleges both seek a relatively 
large shaire of their support directly from students and their fami- 
lies* The UniteH States is unusyal among the major nations of the 

'world in maintaining a^ ma^jor nonpublic sector of independent 
and church^^oi^'- rolled colleges, William G; Bowen^ economist and . 

.president of. Pfincetpn University, has estimated that our*mixed * 
systeln of support grobably provides, a larger total expendUure 

•fof higher education than wou|d be true if American higher edU- 

IB, Diivid Rk*^mAn,'"The Futyre of Diversity in a Time of Retrenchmeht. ' niim- 
togrgphed, Cambfldj^. Massj 1975, pp. ^ -. - 

. 14. Camegit Foi|nciation for the Advancement of Teaching, Tite States a^d Higher V 

Educatioit: A Proud Past iwd a VHai Futiirtr San Francisco; jDSiey-Bass, Inc./ Pub- ' 

li.^hers, L9^*.^ pp 22^24. ^ ^ ^ % ^ 

* •■ ■ V - . 
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cation^iied solely eithdl' on privnte or un public fuhds.^^ I^al!^ 

in the United States there is a relatively large anH growing num- 
ber of prtvate. non-degree trade schools, business schools and- 
training ptpgrams which are only 'sparsely recorded in off^ial 
statistic^ bul which are extremely important to skill development' 
ir/ parts of the work force. . ■ ' , 

" Herbert H. Hyman/ Charles R!'Wright. andJohB ^hclton Reed 
recently analyzed national public opinion polls ^conducted be^ 
twVen 1949 and 1971. They selecEpd only^poUs in which response? 
co'irld .^ilso be classiYieOy the .Ige and level oi education of the 
respondents. Hyman and his colleagues coi^pared results from 
respondcinh who only finished elementary bcKooI with results 
from high school and college graduates, and they demonstrated^ 
^hat the higher the level of eyucation completed, the b^ttet 
infonrted respondents were and the more li^el^.they were m con- 
tinud learnirig afterward - through nev^^papers. Gopks, and maga- 
zines/ College graduates also were mucK more likely tp be aware 
qf new medical knowledge that could affect thenV. more Hkel^to. 
.take adult edytation courses/ and mure likely to participate in 
public affairs, ^ " ' ' " 

■'Surely the image of the school as stultifyijig the student.^aKde^troy- 
mg the natural pagsianJur learning^and the love of intellectual dis- 
covory. 1^ not compatible with our finding pat^irti more educatiop. 
there is more informntion-seAlng and ftiore receptivity tbi^ev^ 
knowledge. implanted^HO vvoll thai ^ley sar\^ive bid age-and4»fher 
circumstances of life/["^ " ^ = 

The authors acknowledge that the close association pi'one variable 
with another dofs hot prove taust? and effeet. anH that conceiv^^ 
ably some cayse other than varying levels of education might hlye 
prod ueed the results they docMment. Biifc'^other causes are not yet 
apparent. Meartwhile, in a world in wWch admipistrativg str uc- 

- : ■ . X . 

' 15 Willinm C Howen, "Unis ersity rinance in Britain nnd the United Stiues; Im- 
plioitumii of Financing ArrnnKenUmts iot^flcducationnl hmti^l'' Public Fimwce. V^. 
IB. Sis 1 . 1%3: lohn T.Dunltip, telephone interview, lanunry 1^^7H. :• 

16 H^^rbert H >iyman. Charle^^ R. VVrij^ht, and john Shelton Reed- The Ettdurins^ 
Effeck'of FiitiCiitdm. Chicago; Uniy? ;^^lty of Chiqagd Press, 1^75, p. 11 U 
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ture and poritical issues do not grow simpler^in which" job hro- 
bility will liWiy increase, and in which the technical demands, of 
gmany jobs will renriain high* it iguiriportant to have evidwicff foy. 
what previously was taken on faiths that early training probibly 
has a lasting effect and also contributes to adaptability throughout 
lif^; • / ' ^ - ^ ' ^ \ \ / -'^ 

' Finally, a relatiyely lar|e and stable proportion of the customers 
themselves, college students, said^when polled that they, were 
satisfied or Wry satisfied, with their college, Martin fTrbw recently 
repofted^these results, summarped in Table L from' stu'dent sam- 
plings atAJ,S, undergraduat^colleges in 1969 and 1975 Jf 

Table Percentages of sludeiitssaHs ' ■ 

dmati$ficd with theh^coUes^es, 1969 and 1975 ^ ^ ; 
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QueBtion: What is your overall ev jluation of iioitr collc^^e^ * 

Vory satisfied or satisfied , . , ^,^,9^ 71^ 

^On the fence . c 22 20 

Dissatisfied or very dissntisfie^^ ■ . 12 =.9 



Noni of th^ evidence described above proves iiiat if a larger 
pVopprtion of U.S. high school graduates Boes continue its formal 
education past high school, as this studyTecommends, these par- 
ticular people will^Jbe sufficiently wisen happien healthier, or 
more employable to'^be worth the added expense. However, the 
evidence does seem to show'that^a balanced Judgment of our edu-' 
' cational system can give it high, marks without cl^iffiing perfection. 
If the:system*s„breadth of coverage' 3vere extended, that would 
seem to be building or^ strength. Adaptability and faimeis are 
bothidifflcult comTnoditie& to measure, But the public expenditure 
recommended ^by this study is intended for that kind of purchase, 
more than for the more easily measured "products^' of education* 

17, Martin Trow. "Aspects of Amencafffiligher Education," a rfporf for the 
Carnegie Counci! i^i Policy Studies in Higher Education. pBrkel€y.''CaIifornb, L977. 
Table 1 is condensed from T^ble 2. p. 13. orthejrow report. ' f 
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such as highef annual earnings to individuals, or rate^of-growt^ 
increments in thf gross national product. \. 

i . ' - ^ - .. ' .■ ' ' . 

Recent Changes in Postseconflary Enrollmetit and in 
Appropriations for Student Financiil Aid ^* 

The past decade has brought both an unprecedented growth in 
postsfcondary enrollment and a significant move toward equality 
of access to this training aijiong all incortne classes and racial 
groups. Between 1965. arrd 1975 enrollment for credit at two-yeaj 
and iour=year coHeges rose fimn 5.5 miflion student|- to 9,7 miU 
lion,^? this increase was partly due to the arrival of an unprecr- 
dented^e bulge; a^^d partly th^result of conscious rational policy 
to move toward universal access to higher education -even 
ftnough the precise meaning 6f "universaPacces^?' ii yet to be dt- 
fined. Between 1^70 and 1974 the enrollment of^black students in 
college increased by 56 percent while the correspondihg white en- 
rollment increased' 15 percent.. By 1974^the^college participation 
rates for blacks and whites was approxiftiaNly-equ^ within any 
major income class, although a much higher proportion of black 
^milies than white are Ipw-fncome families? A higher proportion 
of all students from families earning less tha^ SlCddo a year at-^ 
tended college4n 1974 than In If 70.^^ / ' / ^ ^ 

Accompanying and stimulating these /enrollment changes has 
been anieven more rapid increase in tl^ imbunt erf federal and 
strte assistance available to students. TlA aid usually is^pyidtd^ 
on the bisis of demonsti^ted individual financiil mfed. The fun^^ 
coifte in the form of scholarships and/ grants, lo^ns, and^ work- 
study payments. Table 2. wFiich exclu&es loan payments, shows 
that state neM-based student aid and federal undergraduate stu- 
p dent aid, ekcluding loan^, increased |rom Sl^ billion in 1575 to 
' $7,8 billion in 1976, \ F ^ \ - / 

fh|^new postsecondary student aid programs of the 19B0s and 

mXhrmnde of Hi^^heiEducamn A9Sep^^ ' ^ 

19. UJ Bi^eauVf ihJttnsus. ^'School Enrollment = Sodal and Jconsmjc Char^ 
acterisUfS of StAidents; 0«<*bef 1974," Cimeni Population ReporiB, Series P^2Q, Nq, 
^86. V^ihington. D;C,^ U.S. Government Printing pmce. 1975, pp. 4^6^ 
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' Table 2. Selected^fund$'for college student aid fronrf^deral grath 
and work-Btudy programs and.stfyti need-based scholarship and 
"^^ant programs, fiscal years 1970 and l97&idollarsin millions^ 
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1970 


Fisealyear - 


Irtcreaie * 


Federah 






/ 


Post* Korean War educaHofial 






benefits to vetetans* * 


S 665 - - 


' S3 J72 


S3,207 


Other federal student aidt 


811 


^ ||282 ' 


2,4?1 


'state: ' 

Need-based scholarships 




* . = - • 




* and plants * 


^ 236 


645 


409 


Totals 


51/712 




S6.087 ^ 


Total percentage increaGe ' ■ 






+355% 


Total average annual increase 






+ 24% 




— V— ^ 






* Does not include bentfits fo wives. 


Widows, or dependents. 





t Includis Social Security Benefits, Supple mentary Educational Opportunity 
Grants, and ihtwCollege Work-Study Program, and for fiscal year4976, Basic Eduea- 
tional Opportunity Granti and State Student Incentivi Cm > 

ioURCES: 1970 and 1976'fiiures for veteran's benefits .ire taken from the FY 72 
and FY 78 editions of the Special /tfi^/yf/s^of the President i Budget prepared by the 
Office "of Management and Budget. Social Security Btnetiti estimatis for FY 70, 
were derived from, the Social Jecurity Administration's Annual Statiitical Supph- 
ment for 1974. FY 76 eitimates forihis program ap derivid ffom the FY 7|Spena/ 
Analysis of the Budglt. Figures for the ather federal student aid proirams are taken 
(rom the Bureau of Postsecondary Education Factbook (V^sKington, D.C.i Qfficeo^ 
^^Educatton* 1977). Figures for state aid were pfeparey.by josepKD. Boyd, Nalional 
, AB$ocitttion of State $cholar5hip and C rant Program. Bth Annual Burviy. 1976-77 
Academic year. Illinois State Scholarship Com mission ,^eerfi eld, Illinois, 1^7i. 

1970s were developed and expanded by st^te legislatures and the 
-Congress with strong bipartisan suppDrt-This support remained 
intact during the buoyant periad of collegiate expansion, through 
the di^fisivehesA of the Vietnam wartihrie period, and tHrough the 
tecent postwar period. of alternating inflation and, recession. De- 
spite sharply different economic conditions and voter cUmates 
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during thosfe periods/legislatdrs and legislative draftsipen man- 
aged to avoid many of the worst pitfdU that cou^have been ^ 
predicted/They avoided much of the stop-rfnd-go uncertainty that ' 
plagued the federal predoctoral fellowship programs in arts and 
sciences during the 1950s and 19^60s Jhey avoided the^more recent 
short-term reversal^ of strategy that have limited the effectiveniss ^ 
of federal sUppoit of medical education. They largely avoided at^ 
tempfs & ;:onvert the programs into loyalty screening devices 
during the Vietnam War. . . 

The nevu student aid programs have several unusual design fea- 
tures that help ensure .that the system at its best can adapt tp 
va'^ing economic and enrollment conditions and also can avoid 
wasteful public expenditure. The grant programs require, in most ' 
cases/ that students arid their families contribute to the cpcpenses 
of education, so that postsecondary education is not completely 
a public responsibility. The majority of the funds go to Jndi^ 
viduals to meet demonstrated financial need^rather than to , 
stitutiortron a fixed-qudta basis.^^^This iirtarket^lk^ me^nism 
acts to encourage flexibUUy^fa" invention within '^ferent sec- 
tors of education and within^ different institutions^hisjeature 
has served well during the pieriod_of enrollment expansion just 
past. It should prove even more important in. thr period ahead 
whin postsecondary enrollments shrink: the whole system of stu- 
dent aid will not unwittingly treeze enrollment patterns where 
they were when the programs began. Finally, these ^blic finds 
may be us^ by siudents in public colleges/ in private non^ 
profit colleges. ar\d in accredited for-profit business and technical 
sShools.^Without this breadth of eligibility/ our array of postsec» 
ondaty institutions could not have retained its healthy diversity. 
In retrospect, the design/maintenance, and expansion of this sys- 
. tern of poatsecondary stlident aid is one of ^the remarkable legisla^ 
ti/e and administritive achievements of the p^twar years. . 

20. Three "campus^baHdd" pro^^sm^ of Meral aid are allocfltud first to institu^ 
iidn^ and then to individual; Supplementary^ Educiitional Opportunity Grants; 
CpUege Wbr^^Study; and National Direct StQdeht LoanB. The amount awarded an 
insfitution changes from year to year, jfewever. depending on estimates of relative 
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Two Proposals . 

. * \ ^ ^ * ' ' 

This book makes two majo^ proposals; first, that goVemment 

spend up to two^billion dollars moA annually on postsecondary' 
student aid after aHhree-year, phasing-in period; and second, that 
the processes and definition of federal and state student aid pro- 
grams be. reviewed, to make, sure they are as efficient as thfey 
shojild be in achieving' their intended results, * ' 

State and federal^spending to s\ip^ort postsecondary students 
with demonstrated financial need was about S7.8*bilIion in 1976. 
Trtb 25- percent^ increase in spending recommended in the firs^t 
^proposal, would act in two predictable wayp. It would give further 
assistance to students already enrolled, some of whom now work 
unduly long hdurs in student employmer^t jobs or borrow jnora 
than is wise in order ta completfi their studies. More important, 
the increase in spending would »€rmrt about 200,000 additional 
U.S. high.school graduates a yearj w^o do tiot now go on to post* 
secondary education, to^nlinuy their formal education, This^is 
the estimated oAimber-of high scntool graduates who would profit 
from^ further training but who fell to recefve it solely bf cause they 
lack the funds, Th'e cost of further training im these high school 
graduate^ has riot been adjusted heire^for possible future inflation. 

Chapters 2 and 3, which form the core of this book, provide 
more detailed estimates of the income level, scholastic aptitude, 
race, and academic ambitions of these young men' and women. 
•The majority of them are students of low Qr4ow-middle family in- 
come and of moderate aptitude and schoftstic accomplishment in 
*hlgh school. Althou^ a majority are white* a significant prcpor- 
fion are black, Hispanic, and Atrie^ican Indian student^. At^resent 
about 1.9 million high school graduates dg continue on to postsec- 
ondary education within 18 months of high school graduation. If 
adopt^, ihe proposal to increase government spending 25 per- 
rent would mean that in the near future annually approxin\ately 
67 percent of high scho©! graduates would go on%o posLsecondaty 
^' education soon after high school, compared with about 60 percent 
today. 

Why is a,25-p'trcent ihcrease in.student aid needed to achieve 



an increase in postsecondaty enrollmenbof about 11 percent? The 
calculations in^Chnpter 2' note that there is no relinble way to 
target the added student aid funds so they go only to stude^nts who 
would not enroll otherwise. This is true even though funds in any 
event go only to students with demonstrated finaricial need. An 
estimated half of the suggested twtf billion d.ollari^robably would 
go to those now outside our postsecondary education systems, and 
about half to. those already within .it. Finally, the postsrfondary 
students who might benefit from all thil a^-e estimated to be liMy 
to enroll in more than one year each of postseeonaary education. 
Therefore^ one^ cannbr simply ^vide 200,00& students into two 
billion dpUars and whistle at the high apparent cost per student. 
One would be wrong by a'factor of almost six. . , *^ ^ 

The<osts ofahis^proposal are either about S3,400 per additional 
student entering postsecondary education! or, more accurately/ 
$1 jbo' per additionalStudent, plus an equal amount spread among 
themucb^ larger populatibn of the already-enrolled. However, if 
more money is madf available, it would be wise to tune up the 
present definition and administration of the current federal and 
state student aid programs. If these programs begin to operate 
under properly funded conditions, their mechanisins must con= 
tinue'toiguarantee that government spending- is* limited to stu- 
dents who need it, and in the amounts needed, , . 

iVhy make such a proposal now? The principal reason is a lon|- 
standing one: If money were not a .bjuSrier for these additional 
students, the available evidence strongly suggests^that their^desire 
and capacity for further training Is strong. This is not to say that^ 
everyone should have formal postsecondary education or that 
. money is the^nJy prpblrm. But providing the opportunity ^for 
further educatioln fe at least some of those high school graduates 
who could benefit from continuing their formal training but fail to, 
.do so solely beGaUse 6f lack of funds seems like a worthwhile step 
in its own right. It also wculd\epresent a relatively conservative 
step toward equal access to po^econdary education, Cor^pared 
with other national obligations, this action seems both fair and 
productive. - 

Three* other reasons favoring a. 25-percent increase are essen- 
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tially matters of timing. An age bulge is passing through our coU 
leges, univer|itieS. and technical schools. In many sectoi^s, enroll- 

j ment is about to enter its first long recession in the^nation's 
history. Thus the proportioh ^{^gh school graduates enrbUing in 

^ postsecondary institutions can be increased without enlarging the 

'number of students in^the total enterprise. New increases\w6uld 
help offset the pr(?dicted decline in base population. For tl^e first 
time in the nationr's histopy one ceuld Increase the proportion of 
high school graduates taking? postsecondaty training without at 
the same time p^iying the capital costs for a corresponding expan- 
sion of our system of postsecondary»institutions. The^nroUr^ent 
projections underlying this conclusion are disctissed later in this 
chapter. ^ * ^ . 

Also, 1 noted earlier that the young-adult age bulge in the popu- 
lation has meant relatively high levels of youth unempjoymerit. 
.and underemployment. It would be fortunate if a significant num^ 

' ber of young adults delayed their entry into thei^bor market b^^ 
.attending college to acquire new skills and Gareer adaptabilityJ 
This good fortune alone will not solve youth unemployment, since »^ 
some of the most difficult problems are among school drppouts, 
some of whom "are ineligible or unfitted for pp%tsecondary train- 
ing. But the total effect oft labor markets nonetheless seems favor-' 
able. It would provide f4irther education arid better job opportuni- 
ties for a larger proportion of high school graduates and at thf 
same* time relieve some of the pressure on the current labor 
market. ^ * " . . ^ i, 

. Finally, Jhe tffects ^ a, prolonged enrollment recessiorf on our 
whole network of 'postsecoridary institutiprts has not been fully 
recognized. It deserves further attention. Some of the foreseeable 
consequences are noted later in this chapter. Again, the effect of 
this 'pro po^sal would no,t be to "solve^' the problem of Reclining 
enrollments, sf^ce the additional postsecondary students dis- 
cussed here are not carbon-copy replacements for those lost ^ 
through normal shrinkage in the number of high school gradu- 
ates^^The Hew postsecondiiry students would be much less likely, 
on the average, to attend tctday's selective four-year colleges and 
more likely to attend two-year public community coUege^^ techni- 
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cai schools, and prrvaie, cortificate-grnnting tradu and business 
schools. The probable di\itribution,of these students among post- 
secondary fhstitutions is described in Chapter 3. Nonetheless, all 
sectors' of postsecondary education vvuuid encouiTter sonle anti- 
recession cushioning effect if this proposal were adopted, along 
with some incentive either to adapt tht?ir programs to this new^ 
clientele'or watch others receive that business. ^ 

Review of Sludent Aid Programs 

Thi% study's second major proposal is that there be a thorough 
review of the processes and operating definitions of stateMnd 
federal student aid programs. No furidamental change is proposed 
heje in the general goals of these p/ograms nor, in most cases. In 
who should be responsible for operating them, ■ ' ■ 

There are three major reasons for a thorough review now of 
the major public programs of postsecondary student aid. First, 
while the "system'' is basically well conceived, no single private 
or governmentsil or collegiate authc^rlty is responsible for fitting 
all its components togeth The components still manage to^ork 
alongside each other, but not a^ easily as 'they once did. The sys- 
tem fias been extended to cover far more people and more kinds of 
schools and colleges than were originally allowed for. For example, 
students attending two-year colleges and for-profit^business andr 
triide schools receive far more aid how than they did ten years ago. 
Adjustments for expansion and change in the system are needed,. 
Second, federal spending for undergraduate student aid has ex- 
panded to the point where it is the largest single spurce of federal 
assistance to U.S. colleges and universities. It is a major budget 
item for almost every "kind of college. More than in the 1960s, 
therefore, operation* of federal tind state student aid, programs . 
must be evaluated not only for what they do for the educational 
opportunity of individuals, but also whether their long-run Jjm- 
pact on whole^ groups of institutions makes sense, FinallyXnow 
that fe^leral and 'state funds for postsecondary student.aid begin 
to . approach' the achievement of some definitions of universal 
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access, the operators of thesu programs must find' new ways to 
determine on a regular, recurring basis how much expenditure is 
enough. The problems uf administering a fully funded program 
are somt>vvhat different and in H^me ways "more difficult than 
administetiing a starved group of programs. Tfie^questions need* 
ing review are the oneft thnt arise from success and rapid'expan- 
sion rnther than from poor design or bad management, 

The first of my two proposals identified a legitimate sn^^nmet 
educational need and estimated that meetihg the need would cost 
about; two billion dollars a year after a two- or three-year phase- 
irj^^eriod. However, I have not specified exactly what mixture of 
grants/^ loans, and work-study this new a^istance should take, 
nor have I concluded w^at balance of state and federal responsi- 
bility would be the best balance, assuming it is possible to achieve 
it These matters also should be a part of a further review if it 
occurs, * ' ' iT 

DltHiition and SrtJpe ' 

This study is intfeiltionally limited in scope, in order to mate it 
manageable. It atternpts to deal only with the issues of maintain- 
ing and augmenting public programs of need-based student aid 
io posts<?cniHiary students in tlie United grates, although it might 
^ also have dealt with financiaUiid provided by colleges and schools 
Hind otht^r nonpublic sources' The designation "pgstsecQndary^is 
us^d throughout this book has a limited meaning: It does }wt' in- 
cluSe graduate professjonal training. For the rnost part it also ex- 
cludes several thousand unaccredited and proprietary trade schools 
twt eligible, for federal student md funds. On^he other hand, 
"postsecondary" i8 intentignally a broader definition tharv ''ac- 
credited collegiate." Many of the young adults y$ho could make 
^ood use'of further fOTmal education after high school are inclined, 
according to their school counselors, toward training in t^ocational 
subjects. FinalTy, there^is the^question o£ the growing number of 
older-adult, part-time, postsecondary students .and how they 
rfiight be made eligible jor more public Subsidy. This last is an 
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jmportant question, but it is sufficiently different from questions 
pf aid to traditiortah'fullMime, or nlmost full;^time, younger stu- 
sdentsthat I Have avoided it. . ' 

An Enronment^Recession?, 

As mentioned earlier, Uhe probable trend of enrollment for U J, 
colleges and universities ^during the next 15 years is downward, 
VVhether itls.sharpli^ downwardor moderately downward appears 
to depend in lar^e part on what state and federal legislativepolicy 
to\vard student aid will be. Significant error is easy to commit in 
projections like this, the calculations are particularly vulnerable 
in this casC lyhen one must deal with a turning point rather than, 

/the middle^of a wellTestablishted trend, ' ^ \ 

Recent:highLSChoQl^graduates c'Dnstitute the majority of all post- 
secondary enrollment today, and estimates of that portion of en- 
rollment are the easiest to ma14e. The number of U,S, high school 
graduates for the next 15 years appears relatively predictable, 
because except in warjimc years, the proportion of U.S. high 
school graduates contrnuing formareducation soon after gradua- 

*ti6rf has been^^elatively stable; T?he students who will. graduate 
from'high school Dver the next^eventfeen years have already been 
bom. propouts 'from school between the first and twelfth grades 
haye been reduced to the^'^itit where further significant reducr 
tioh does not appear likely.Xonsequently the d'iftei^ent published 
projfecfcions of U.S. high school graduafts do not vary widely ,^The 
number of graduates , begins to deccease in 1978. The number will 
be down 15 percent by 1984 and 22 percent by 1990. theTirst such 
prolonged decline in the nation's history,^* \ 

Under any reasonable projection of birthrate in the near future, 
the population of high school graduates 18 >4ears from now should 
begin to exparid. An increased birthfate itself Is not required to 
achieve this future expartsior^. The number of potential parentf is 

21. Humphrey Do^rmann. ' the HuEure ^farkeE for College Education." in ^ Rolf 
for Marketin:^ in Colk\^c Adhmshns. Nevf Yorki College Entrarjeetxamination Board 
1974PPP 1-3. , 
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rising as tt^post-VVorld VVac,!! bhhy bulge reaches thu uv urnge agq 
of child benring/-" Thus far there is little disagreement about the . 
description of thi^^ trend - * . ^ / - r^— 

More uncertnin is the future enrollment in technicaKinsfrtXites, 
trade schools, colleger, and utiiversities, These numbers can be in- 
fluenced significnntly L^^^governtTient spending pohcies, by tlie-- 
behavior of older adtilta, H^y pricing policies in the different sec- 
tors of higher eduCcition* py various, aspects of the jbb market^ as 
well as by the basic trmd'in new high school graduates. 

The most pessimistic undergraduate enrollment projection to 
receive wide attention recently is one 'designed by Stephen P,^. 
Dresch at Yale University. Dresch projects a college enrollment de- 
cline of as much js 33 percent by the year 2000. He reasons from 
recent wage trends that the apparent econoniic return resulting 
^ from college attc^ndnnce is deciining. People Bee tfiis, he says, and 
behave accordingly .He estimates that a much smaller proportion 
of high school graduates will enter college during the next 20^ears 
. than during" the JjI^^O yetirs. Dresch expects the trend to continue 

until the education*inTensive portion of the labor market oncefc*^ 
" more becomes short of college graduates aqd until college degrees 

tgain begin to command a larger wage\p»remiurn. The Dresch 
lodel does not deal eithetwith nondegree enrollment or with the 
"~ * ghrollment behavior of adults over age 25.'*' 

mo^t tare/urprcjection of college and university enrollmenL, 
which ta(*:es into account both young-adult and older-adult be- 
havior* was produced by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
viincement of Teaching' in ,1975 and is rhown in Table^3' The study 
also appears tq> bejhe most chrcfulwor^ available concerning the 
majori^actars that will prdbiibly determine the enrollment future 

\ - / 

22, U^. Hufu.^u nf thu CunsiiH, VPrpjcction!* of the Population of the Dnitod 

St.Ucs; Vi7^ !o JD^tr Lufreui 'Vo\^uktmlt Refom. Seri^b No. 601. Washing- 

hm, DC: U S Guvt.'fnmi.'nt PrintingOffict'. I'j/S, pp: l-S/Dble 
1\ iJiwrrhiinn- rutAirt? Marker for College Educ^ition/" p. 2= 
24i StL'phun n DruHh. "Dumogr^iphy. Technijiogy, and Highor Education: To- 

wwxd ,t Fornial Mode! of ndiiCi tinnal Adaptation," Unirndl of PoUtki^l Ecommy. 1975, * 

Vdi mlNo 3. pp sfe^R&y ^ 
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AQbiT IPll 1.220 356 % 206 *3JHM 

WO 4.071 m 170 6^1 

iP7^ 4 45^3 ' > MSM ^ ^ 1.007 9,664 

1980 Sim 3.2^3 LU5U 25S ■ 1.H13 ll,5J3 

1985 4.952^ 3,613 L14H 2^' ^ 2,12-) . 12.137 

1Q9D 4«05 ^ - 3.701 L12Q 2Mm 2.154 UAr^ 

2O0& 3.355 3.844 1.182 311 ^ 2,102 12.794" 

HOLKtu CiriWiiit^ !-ountljtion tor tlie Ativ^ntL-niont ut 'luathhii;. AiL>r^ T/i-Jn Su?- 
vmil: Pw^ped^ fof Hi^hi-r Edu^Htion m a i'criod of UticerUjinty. San Frpncisco: 
ji7sst*y Bass, Inc. 

and thQ genernl henlth of LJ.S. colleges anc) universities until the 

year 2000."^ _ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

The Carnegie projections of head-count enroUmerit in colleges 
and universities show a no-grov^th total ^renM rather than the 
cyclical decline-and-recQVery pattern that would occur if college 
enrollment was assumed to. follow the trend established solely by 
the projeeted number of high school graduates. Key assumptions 
in the Carnegie reasoning are that adult enrollrhent and^non-^ 
'degree-credit enrollment would continuf to expand, and that pres- 
ent college dropo might be encouraged to return to college in 
larger numbers, ^The Carnegie report also assumes that federal 
and«to4iwncial support to students will persist, md that funds 
now going to veteransfeducation will continue to be spent but 
for other students. The Carnegie report makes clear^ that Ihese 
assumptions require a higher degree of adaptability witHtn col- 
leges, and greater stability in state and federal gov^mnient policy 

2f> Comoy^i^^ FiMinikitinn for the' AtK^iiKemen t orrV.schfn^ . Mi'rt* T/m 
rro^yects for Hisher Llimition m a Permi of Lhuvrttiimr S.in VrmciM: JpsBey^B^ss, 
Inf.. PublisHor-. P^7^ V * 



. than one ^might comfortably expect on the basis of much of our 
past experience.^" ^ . ' 

Mich^iel 5. N-IcPhersun at VVilliains Cullegt?. has attempted to 
assess futiire demand for priv^ate higher education. He concludes 
that the most likely trajectory for enrollm&nt In both public and 
private higher education in, the. next decide is dptvtv^'ard. He be- 
lieves this is probable even' under the relntj/^ely optrhiistic as- 
sumptions «3bout public pDlicy an^^he econgmy thtit underlie the 
Qirn^gie projectiDn^ V^^ithout ma^'lng a St^parate study, I am, in- 
clined to agree with McPherson, although for reasons that give less 
weight to developments in the job mnTket and more to demo= 
graphic trCMtd&>'^ 

The trend in the number of high school graduates appears likely 
to remain the driving force jn determining degree-credit under- 
graduate enrollment in cblleges, universitieB. atid .other postsec- 
ondary institutions/ However, because of increasing adult enroll- 
nnent,'the eoirting de^'''^^ postsecondary undergraduate^nroll- 
nnent apparently ^vil! not be as severe as 'the decfease in the 
nuniberof high school graduates. ^. . ^ 

All of this suggests that* the most<prdbabIe baseline enrollment 
trend for postsecondary ..undergraduate enrollment might be 
drawn by starting vvith the Carnegie steadyrHtate projections. 
..pveHaying the decreasing project ion. for high school graduates, 
'anB then splitting the difference. The lin^ of dashes in Figure 1 
illustrates the tesult. The dotted line in Figure 1 illustrates what 
might occur if the additional exp^^nditures recommended in this 
study were iippfopriated and phased in over a three-year period 
beginning in 1979, 

A mairi^ reason why the projections in this stutiy are more 
gloomy than those of the Carnegie st?ries Is a more cautious vww 
about trends in^adult education and collegiate financing. It is hard 

' *2h IhuU pp ^A^h : " ^ ^ - . 

Mich.it'l S McPht*rHsn. "Th*? Pemrind hir PrJVtitu Higher Education/' in p/</f- 

iribt'ptiblisHod VSoHhinipon. 13. C Thr I^rtnikini^s Ih^tituiioiv fPreliminary draft.) 

28 }yjc lohn H I shop .in J junu V.inDyk. ' Cnn Ad nils be Hocjked on ColU'gti?'^, 
loitrthil of Hi-^hcrrihii-iUion. Vo\ -18. Mo 1. I.miMry iTbniary pp. 50^57. 
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Fi^tirc 1, ProH'Ctions of \KntsccondLiry inirollmril n97S-l^9U) ^ 




huukt;hs; C*irnL^>uy L\i?*clinL' t.'?*tnii.ijQ Jt'rivoJ tmm C.ifiwgie FtnmJ.ition lor the" 
AdvancumOfU ut iL-tSihini;. More Tluin ^urvivaL \\\bU 5. \\ 43. The? projucrt^d trend 
ot U.S. hi^h hChool ^■iV!<'^Lj**tt^*^ ^'^ Junvud iroi^Q tiiu mo Hgrivs, pmvidi^d by, (he 
N^itlonal Cuntor tor Kd lu-.ihnn.il Stoii?.tit-^. .is >;i*!iersntt!d the iippfruli^. tnblt^s. This 
tff^nd lint' dof*^ not portray iiiimht>rs of studiMiik luil rnthi^r !ho mtc ot dt'dirio foU 
lowin>^ rM7H. Tlu' Doi^rnMini hnsuliru^ oMiniatu of postsucond.iry tMuollment splits 
thu diffi^runci^betwytMi thu C.irtJt.n\itj h,ihi'lini^ nnd Iho r*ite^of-dct lint? trenty'hht? for 
.higl^ school >;Mdii.Hf^. Ikith bastUriiUh, Cnrnr>;ie iind Disurmnnn, tis^unii' no sig- 
nifiC^iit chnn^iMn' piibHi: u\pt*nditurf pi>li!:y tor pc^sthi^condary htuderU ^id. The 
Doermiiiifi ^idfiisttHi trerui line ossiimes thitt ptihlic t^spenditiire is incrt^nsed ^v^v 
tu.illy by iihtHJt i2 billion j vejr, A\\d ^vfuur^ye^ir phiise-in period be^inf|ing^ 
witK2UUA)U0 tidditiunul htudeytN \n and riHin^ lu (UKUKm ^dditinnnl htudents 
by wdl produci.'npproxun.Uuly tK ^■xt:H'^r^!U t^ lint'. 



to know how much rnoney adults,will have for format^ducation, 
compared with the recent past .Funds for veterans benefits are 
cutting back sharply. But corpornfe eTrpIovoes and union mem = 
bers could avail themSglves of voluntaiy, adult education benefits 
far more than they do now. Government subsidy for adult, parfc= 
fime. nondegree study is discussed periodically, but actual ex- 
perimental subsidy programs are sparse and limited. Future fi- 
nancing patterns are not clear: ^ ' 

If there is no mnjpr chkingr in piiblic subsidy for adult education 
in the near future, then the current pricing patterns for many 
special adult education progranis may need to change before one 
can anticipate a major new surge of adult enrollment. The chqiceB 
to colleges and universities under present constraints do not ap= 
pear simple. Low price is probably necessary to cortPinue to attract 
students — particularly unsubsidized students=but higher price 
■is probably necessary to help defray general and administrative 
expenses, let alone pfjrmit ejcpansion into more varied arud higher- 
cost programs. v . ^ ' ' ' . 

Ordinarily, pricing might nDt be a fundamental issue affecting 
enrollment.. However, continufng education and adult nondegree 
programs usually have sold their services in single-course units, 
operating at the budgetary rnargin of the cqllege or universityJbat 
sponsors them. Courses are offered only if they can pay their way. 
Ihe faculty usually receives a relatively small moQnIighting \yage. 
The arrangement provides a low-cost set of offerings at bargain 
prices. Courses that fail to pay their waybn this basis tend not to 
be offered: laboratoiy science, small humanities- seminars con- 
ducted by full professors, and soon. 

FulUtime, degree-granting programs, by contrast, are priced as 
a total mixture of a^demic and support services, The relaUveiy 
expensive total mixture must cover total costs either from tuition 
alone or from tuition plus public sij'bsidy, Prtva^e coneges pe- 
riodicalh^ consider whethbr to try to make adult education a major 
activity, as a way to improve financial health. They often conclude 
that the only way to accomplish this easily is if new adult gtudents 
can be encouraged to fit into the regular schedule, part or fulj time, 
and at the relafively e^cpensive fuIUtime rates. For the rest, unless 
-separate new adult coursestand programs are unique.or so worth- 
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while that thtjy can command vnusually high prices, they will 
; operate in a cut-price market that permits little contribution to- ' 
vvard the colleges' fixed costs. 

Some state universities, seeing the possibility of future enroll- 
nient decline anrfvvishing to insulate their budgets against it, are 
now asking (if they have not already done so) that continuing ed- ^ 
ucation students be counted in the basic state enroflment formula 
that determines the university's -state legislative appropriatipn. 
Having taken th« trouble to negotiate an expanded head count, it 
is not likely that public universities will be an^^ious to rais^ep^rices 
for adult education and risk losing enrollment. Price competition 
seems likely to continue and perhaps become more intense,"Under 
present conditions, therefore, th|t abUity of private colleges to 
enter the adult student market appearsr'to Be limited, to relativdy 
^minor recruifment into regular degree programs, and to speciar ^ ^ 
adult programs wher6 the instruction is low-cost, high-worth, and ^, ; ^ 
v/ithput seflous public competition. lAlso, unless public .urr^ff' 
sities begin to prjce their continuirig education and ^Ktension ■ , . 
divisions signi^icantlv above cost thd definition of their offerings - 
will be inexpensive programs for full-paying customer^. 



The Effects of Shrinkage / 

/ 

If aduft enrollment does not grovy as much as the^more optimistic 
projections suggest, and if the totnl student pool begins to shrink, 
what then?''^Enrollment is the /inancial base of private colleges, 
while enrcllment-determined/forinulas define the financial base 
of many public colleges. Mo/t public and private *colleges, there- 
fora ^ depend On maintainii^g enrollment levels. If the total pool 
shrinks, competitipn amo^^g individual colleges and perhaps be- 
tween the public and private sectors seems likely to increase. 
^ One may wonder if it/ is so bad that an individual college is 
forced^to shrink. Some /kave -done it without apparent ill effect, 
and perhpps more can do so, but the process of shrinkage ideally 
requires^^a Mnd of internal flexibility and interchangeability of 
.parts that many col^ges lack and may find unduly difficult to 
create. If studerft^enfrollment declines, initial budget arithmetic 
suggests the number of teachers' should decline proportionally. 
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Faculty tertiire provisions, collective bargairiing agreements, and 
the new la%vs cohceming mandator)' retirement age further upge 
,that reductioriB be made first among nontenured faculty or by not 
replacing retirees vvitii new young t acuity. Since the reductions 
over a number of years, ten^^o occur among the youngest and 
lowest- paid faculty, the budget question is not fully resolved 
merely by nTaintajning the old student- faculty ratio. F-aculty salary-= 
expense per full-time student will ri^amless the student-faculty 
ratio is furtherlncreased. , /. ,. 

One portiofi of the budget unprotected by prior contract or 
other claimants is the college's scholarship allocation for pro- 
spective freshmen. Recruitment'needs may partially protect it, blit 
not necessarily against the temptation to recruit more middle^ 
income and upper- income students. Building maintenance bud- 
gets can also be reduced, but in the long run the ground^ and 
buildings must suffer. An early casualty in the retrenchment 
process tends^to be the hiring of faculty for interdisciplinary stud- 
ies and experirnental programs. These programs are often cut back 
to tt% to preserve the integrity of core department programs'! As 
budgeis shrink, administrative judgment is more sharply ques- 
tioned. AInnost by definition, the process ages the faculty ari ad- 
ministration, gives bot'^^ause for mutual suspicion, perhaps re- 
dxices 4he diversity off^students enrolled/ and further inhibits a 
coIlege*%4bility to adapt at a time' this skill is needed rpost, 
^ Other recent eKamples of colleges with shrinking enrollments 
suggest that a mensure of flexibility may return if a college finally 
reaches the edge of bankruptcy. But not many colleges can operate ' 
successfully that way for long. The tendencies just described are 
pot iron laws, nor do they describe precisely the experience at. 
every college that has lost enrollment. But many such colleges 4iave 
recently experienced these pressures and at least s^me of these 
events in addition to the strams imposed by continumg inflation, 

U.S, colleges and universities have never as a group been 
through a prolonged enrollment recession or even a long steady- 
state period, Some institutions wiO not shrink in' size and may 
even grow. Some may remain about the same size but will adapt ^ 
to a quite different 'Studenr mixture. Others will shrink ^but re- 
tain the quickness and capacity to adapt, Others Will shrivel and 
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Stagnate. A few vvill die. The addition of 200,000 more high school 
students into this network will certainly not solve the enrollment 
problems of all our postsecoiuiary institutions. IJ^blic two-year 
culieges and technical infitUuteb^ and private trade schuols prob- 
ably vvou]d enroll most of the "new" students, while most,othe^ 
colleges and universities enroll rdativeiy few.'-* Any guess as to 
what it will bo like can be only a guess. = but it tfoes ^pgear it will 
be a difficult time. s 

As noted above, an enrollment recession for many of these in- 
-sEitutions probabjy wi)! mean they ma)- kise much of "theincapac= 
ity to adapt. Woiild that hurt the quality of postsecondary educa= 
tion and the .degree of choice open to those students in die next 
two, decades^ Yes. €an something be done^at reasonable cost to 
help avoid this outcome? Possibly. 

Overview of Remaining Chapters 

thapter 2 describes annual groups of U.S. high school graduates in 
selected years from 1964 to the present and projects the groups 
aliead through 1984. .These high school graduates are described 

2^ The M.irch h>77 Cnllc>^u Bonrd Liuestirfrin^iro tu hl^;h ^dtool J?ui^^^ni:e court- 
luluf^ aj^kej coun?.i?lor^. tirHt to c'^timntu hxnv many u! Jhcir U*77.St^nioi^ were not 
plnnnin^ to continue formal uduaitjim but mi^ht m^ike Hotter nyxt ^tep if^ 
'they vvouUI Liinsidt-r and plan further ful!^time educAtion. Second, the counselors 
wert^ a-ked wkit types of postsgcondiiry institutions might be best ^ulted for these 
students Holiiiwin>; an a^>;re^atu tabulation the perc*^nta)^c of students in^ 
volved above which the anmselfirs thought would be bent nerved nt gach type of 
mstitution 0 . 
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jointly by verbal scholastic aptitude and by family incoone. This 
joint description^ combined with other data, permits an estimate 
of how many high school graduates of differient abilities and family 
incomes continuu on for postsecondary education and how many 
do not. The chapter then describes how one can estimate the num- 
ber of students who do not now plan to continue lormal educaU€5n 
but who might profit from it If funds were available, PmallyV the 
chapter proposas what aggregate public expenditure might^be 
needed to enable t\\6$^ students toronHnue, assuming no signifi- 
cant savings could btWiade within present progrtims. This is the 
two-billion-dolUir supplement already described. 

The tables in Chapter 2 and the related appendix tables are not 
alone sufficient evidence with which to ma^ke any expensive final 
public judgment, but they do represent either a reasonable start/ 
or a worthwhile check on the reasonableness of estimates begun 
in other ways. These tables were developed in May 1976 for a 
Cdllege Board CoUpquium on College Admissions ^at Fontana, 
Wisconsin and were^ublished in its proceedings.-^** The appendix 
tables also provide college presidents, admission officer^ and 
other analysts of the high school student market with a practical 
set o^ tools to appraise recurring questions of admission* tuition, 
and financial aid policy in individual cblleges.^* Provision of this 
extra detail is plso .designed to permit researchers who have_dif= 
fprent assumptions about federal and state student aid poli^ to 
use the basic' d^ita to obtain answers for their own'different pur- 
poses. Appendix A preceding the tables, provides illustrative 
questions and shows how to use thf tables to answer them. Ap- 
pendixes B and C provide the detailed tablets. Appendix D^de- 
scribes how they were constructed. 

Chapter 3 describes returns from a survey sent in March 1977 by 
the College Board to a representative random sample of 2>689 guid- 
ance counselors in public, parochial a^nd independent high 
schools in the United'States. Counselors were chosen as the. pri- 
mary respondent group because they appeared to be the most 

30, Dberm^nn, "FuUiru M.irkel furCoIlcgul-Lil!C»nion," pp. 1-53= 
CwBSCurrefitk in Collcs^e Aiimmkui^^ 
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easily identified nationwide group ^hat closely Qtecr%'es teenage, 
youth, how its career ghins are made, nnd what its current prob- 
lems are. The survey aHked counseldr^the size of*their 1977 grad- 
udtihg clashes and how^many of thyso students will gt^on to post- 
secondary education. It asked how many of those not going on 
might make a better iWKi step in lite, in the counselor's judgment^ 
if thev changed their minds a'nd did continue.^ And of these, how 
many would fail to continue solely because they lack the funds? 

The questionnaire also asked the opposite question: How many 
of their i^rr high school seniory'are planning postsecondarv edu- 
catioii who wouW probably be better served if they went to work 
directly and did not continue theirTorrnal education? Finally, the 
counselors were asked to rank the impprtance of six different 
pu.blic finance issues that directly affect youth. These are issues 
discussed publicly and recently that might also requiTe additional 
public spending. « 

The combined reply of 1,475 respondents was that an additional^ 
47 percent of U.S. high school graduates in 1977 would be b#A 
served if they did wnlinue their formaheducation but wull fail to 
do so solely because they lack the funds. This estimate is close to 
the calculation (6.3 percent) derived as we shall see later in Chap- 
ter 2 by an eritirely ditferent' method. The average amount of 
scholarship or grant aid'that the guidance counselors estimated to 
be necessarv^to peritiit each of these students to go on was $1,220 
per year. The counselors Ldentifying most of this unmet need were 
usually located in tl.e relatively large, urban^schoolMistricts, The 
students they counsel tend to conio from low-income families and 
are often black or Hi&panic. A noticeable but smaller group re- 
porting significant unmet need was made up of counselora in 
states with both low population denstfy and relatively few col- 
leges, such as Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, and rWevada. 

Finally, it seemed that the validity of returns from guidance 
counselors showing they favored more public spending for post- 
sucundarV loans and scholarships could conceivably be ques- 
tioned on the basis of the counselors' occupations' alone. Persons 
whose livelihood is derived from our system of formal education 
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were being asked to estimate whether more public and private 
^oney should be spent in thmt system. To determine the likelihood 
of self-interested bias in th^ responses, four other groups^ of 
people who work closely w/th youth, but who are not employed 
by school districts, were asked to respond to most of the same 
questions as the counselors. Four small samples, ^angin'g^n size 
from 140 to 20Q each, wbre drawn representing the following 
groups (figures in parentheses are the percentage responding for 
each group): ' ^ . 

L Directors of education programs in state and county correc- 
tionarinstitutions for youth {24'^) 

2. Directors of educational .programs in ympa's and ywca^s 

3. Upward Bound Program Directors (26*?^ ) 

4. State vocational and employment counselors dealing with 
.youth (77c.) 

'Although tKe returns were small and the results, therefore, only^ 
suggestive, the message was similar to that of the high school 
guidance counselors. The issues of further education and work are 
both important. Of the two, work seems slightly more important. 
In the respondents' judgment, about 10 percent of the high school^ 

, graduates in the targeted programs were people who could p^^f it 
from postsecondary education but probably would not attempt it 
because they lack the funds. 

No new attempt was made in this study to sample student 
opinion across the nation, The sample size would have been Uvrge 
and the study quite expensive. Several such inquiries made in the 
tarly i970s suggest tha't a student questionnaire inquiry probably 
would have yielded larger estimates of unmet need than either the 
demographif approach ^tlined in Chapter 2 or the guidance 

. counseloro'epiies in Qiapter 3. * 

In 1972 ty National Center for Educational Stii^istics commis- 
sioned the National Longitudinal Study (nls). which Educational 
Testing Servj-^t in Princeton, New Jersey designed and carried out. 
A large randotTi sample of U.S, high school seniors was surveyed 
by questionnaire that frill, and followed up a year later: 36 percent 
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of all respondents, who cM not intend to continue foriKtil^duca- 
tion after high schooi said the reason wag they lacked the necessary 
iKipney. ^ ^ ' 

In 1970 Dorothy Knoeil surveyed mart? flian 401) blnck high school 
gfaduate? in e^h of five cities; (Dallns,^FDrt VV6tth, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia). Of the graduates not continuing, 
formal educntion after high school, .37 percent said the primary 
reason wa^ lark of money.''- Critics of these student surveys and of 
similar oKes point out that a number of important and real reasons 
for not continuing formal education mny fee embarrassing fon a^ 
student to identify correctly in an intei^^jew or qu^s^^nnaire. If 
a high sehool graduate is afraid he or she might not succeed in 
further academic work, or if that work appears distasteful it may 

.be easier fot: the stljdent tOiSay simply that lack of money is the 
biirrier. No one khows the extent to which this possible distortion 

^affects results^oyhe NLS and others, but it could belarge. \ 
JThv nitroductory chapter and the summaries of Chapters 2 and 

■3 say that two separate and, conservative methods of estimating 
aggregate demand for postsecondary educatian yield almost the 
same anssver: About 5 or 6 percent more of each'Snnual group, of ^ 
new U.S, high school graduates could make g6od us0 of postsec- 
ondary formal' ^du'ca'tion but fails to "do so because of lack of 

.money. However, whether significant public Expenditure on this 
problern makes^sen^e depends not only on the iriternal logic of the 
question ButtalBo on how it stands in relationio competing issues. 

Chaptri ^ asks: What kind of issue is this? How can the worth- 
iness vi providing more postsecondary education be compared 
with that of prpvidin^ more jobs both for adults and young people, 
or with that of broadening the coverage of our health care system? 

Mow can it be con^^ared with welfare reform or with changing 
uses and sources of energy? Compnrjson and public choice cleariy^ 
will be necessary, particularly if the rate of inflation remains an 

'important factor in our economy.'-^^___ * ' . 

A ^lajor determinant in the pahsageof the Higher Education Act 
of 1%3 and its amendments was the belief that-broadening of op- 
32. Dorothy Ma KViodl, fVstS/i^ Who Nued Collvxc: A Report' on Simlefijs We Have Yet 
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po'rtunity, both employment and eduptional opportunity, is the 
only fair way to proceed if the nation \s to permit its members a 
worthwhile chance to determine their own futures. The. 1954 U,S. 
Supreme Court decision on school desegregation and the major 
federal legislation on civil rights were also products of that belief. 

A second argument for investing more public funds in higher 
education carne from the universities themselves. Economists 
at the University of Chicago, and elsewhere pointed out that. in- 
vestment in education could be considered a capital expenditure 
similar to the purchase of machinery in a manufacturing company. 
The initial cost^ of purchase are calculated, as are the value of bene- 
fits that may return to the purchaser during the economic life ot 
the investment. 

Any^one not accustomed to reading economics texts will find that 
acceptance of this particular rtotioh — that payingior schooling 
like buying a big machine— requires unusual faith and imagina- 
tion. However, the idea does have respectable ancestry, Adam 
Smith described the notion in his Wealth of Na thus |17761.^'^ .In 
1964 Gary S. Becker of Columbi%i University published Hufmuf Cap- 
ital in which he calculated that the individual returns from invest- 
ment in college education ranged from 12,4 percent to abouf 15 
percent between 1939 and 1961.^"* That calrulation made federal 
spending for colicge student aid look as if it cduld also be advo- 
cated as a hard-headed business investment. The Democratic ad- 
- ministration andpongress at that time favored ihe new federal ap- 
propriations for student aid but were consistently accused of lack- 
ing prudence and good business sense. To thL %e who favored more 

33. 'When my expensive m*ichine i.^ ertH ted. thv vxU.'ix.Mimry wark to be per- 
formed by it belofc it is worn out. it mit'A be expected, will replace the enpiial Iflid. 
out upnn i^. with at least the nrdin.iyy pjrofits A. man educated at the e5^pense of 
much labour and time to^any of those cmploymentH which require^'extraordinary 
dexterity and skill, may be compared to onfr of those expensive machines, The work 
which he leams to perform, it must hee^tpeeted. over and above the usual wages of 
common labour, will replace to him the whoU' expense of his education, with at 
least the ordinary profits of an equally valuably capital/' Adam Smith, The Weiilth 
ofNations^ Mew York: Modem L^bfary. 1^37, p, IQl. 

34. Gary 5. Becker, IJwniift CapitaL New Ygrk; National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. mh\. Table 11. p I2H 



spending for student nid, the ruturnHm;luimnrvcapita! investment 
calculations ^nd the rationale behind iliem deemed T^rticularly 
attrnctive. The wtsrk oi the human iz^pMl theurists was embraced 
quicklv and ^iven broad publicitv^ A whole v;eneratinn of young 
university economists sinwe then have made human^capital theory 
their specialtv and have produced a large and continuing litera^ 
turo. 

Hovveven now that the calculated returns on college education 
are said to be declining, the use oi thuse calculations for design- 
ing public expenditure pmgrams \^ being widely questioned. To 
some ob^crverH the tmung o\ this quehtioning may appear as op^ 
purtunistlc as the widespread publicity the calculations received 
in the first ,place. lb others the questionH merely signal a delayed 
recugnition of the fact that the calculation of returns to education 
may bean interesting'exercise. but one that was nev^r sufficiently 
rigorous to determine reiiably our public spending policies in • 
educat^un. Chapter 4 argues strongly that current or future cnlcula- 
tions of individual or^social returns tu college education should 
carry little, if any. weight in any major public decision about 
whHher more monev should'be appropriated by state legislatufes 
and the Congress for student financial aid. 

Ordinarily nn issue like this, involving government funds, must _ 
balance con?^iderations of^ prpbnble effectiveness, equity.^ and ^ 
whether it can he afforded against cumpeting claims for the avail- - 
able new funds. This issue today is no different in those aspects, 
and adds only one other important element because of the particu- 
lar time at which it is raised. The world of higher education is now ^ 
poised at the peak of an enroHment curve. It has never before been 
fcjrced to endure iiecluving enrollment for more than a y4:?ar or two. 
The time to plan for this circumstance is right now. 
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The first pbrtion of this chapter describes one methpd of estimate 
. it)£ how tnyicl] worthwhile addilional demand^ e3<ists for pD$tsec- 
ondary education among, recent high school praduates^ arid how 
much it might qost to, meet that deniand. This method results in 
the estimate that appro^imaWly 20P/000 high school graduates 
each year might go on soon^ after graduation to postsecoiidary 
training of virtually all kindsi b^ut fail to do so because, they lack 
the money. The net dollar e^pen^e of givirtg these graduates access 
tg postsecondary education, after a phasingnn period of at least 
thre^ years, could be as much as two bijlion dollars more thanjs 
now spent in'state and federtl support for student ffnancial aid. 
TheeJ^pense could be less or more, depending on ho^w^iuch money 
Students and families* themselves are asked to feontribute toward 
the costs of education and also on the extent to which future revi- 
sions irt student^ aid j^ograms encourage needy students to attend 
either low-pricfrd or high-priced institutions.^ 

In Chapter 1, 1 Dbserved that a jhorough review of the operatior\ 
of programs of pDStsicondary financial aid is tiinely. Such a re-^^ 
view CDuld help de|ign ho>^ best to provide any addifional new . 
student aid, arid appraise v^hether the Various federal/ state, anH 
private programs are coordinated adequately with one another. Is 
the design and administration. of the progranns strong enough to 
v^lthstand properly the pressures of dealing with larger numbers 
of students in a greater variety of institutiohs? Will the programs 
operate properly m.The period of heightened recruitment competi- 
tion for students 'When the basic enrollment pool shrinks in the 
19S0s?^Now that these, student aid programs have become the 
major source cif federal dollars in the majority of colleges, are their 
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alfocntion and*ruvie\y rnuchiV isbs still adequate? Qr do they slim- 
iilate imbalance between \ i^lic and private highifr educati6n 
(asj;uminu on'e can define'^hat "balance" shDuld bW)? Do, theV 
stimulate imbalance ajnoUg Jrado HchoolH, public two-yenr cbl- 
legeB, and four-year colleges^ Are the programs of student aiff 
suffioiently Adulated, and monitored to justify Io?i}*-fun public 
confidence? - . " 

Some nmy argue that a review of aid programs is not necessary. 
But the|:t)i^tB of no review are pptentially so great that review effort, 
, If well conducted, seems likeminimai insurance. A nurtiber of re- 
views already have occurred during the past five years, but thfe. 
mosteffective of these dealt mainly with Administrative questions 
suchas whether a single application form for demonstrating finan- 
cial need could be devised for use by^each of several programs/ ox 
whether a single set of tabloj^^tild be constructed -to estimate 
what a family ought to.contribute^^n its income and cissets to- 
ward a son's or daughter's educntipn. Icelatively few study groups 
have attempted to assess pubUcly whether the method ofdeter- 
n^ining the amount of aid students now receive contlnuei to be 
based tin a fair sharing of finan$al co^t among the student the 
family, the school or college, and the stale and feder-dl taxpayer. 
Relatively little discussion haf occurred about whether, in doter^ 
mining how aid is distributed, preference should begiven either 
to students living away from home or to students conimuting to 
college froni home. Little discussion has occurred on the pubjectof ' 
' whether needy student^ should' be given more helpthan they now 
receive to attend expensive iristitutions., _ 

Why has there not beep 'more public discussion of this kind? 
\Vith student aid appropriationsrising for almost every kindcf in- 
stitution, ^pe/haps the need .to talk about policy choices and fair* 
^ pSfocesses has not seemed urgent. Or perhaps discussion was 
avoided simply becauseithfese ^rrc sensitive and important long- 
run economic issues: the .possible penalti^ ot rockiiig the boat 
* may be high. Or perhaps a strong network of acquailitance and 
trust does not ytt exist among the nriost affected parties; no one ; 
sector wishes to plan and initiate a major review that might appear 
to be a%id for special advantage. . 
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Our institutions of pos^tiecondary education will cdntinue to 
require public support for ''ii long time. The primiiry mechanisni 
for receiving this support is through public financial aid awarded 
to students on the basis of demonstmted individual student need. 
If there a^e important issues of student aid program design and 
^irness of alLocation to be discussed, the best opportunity for this 
is riglit now, before the competitive recruitment and financial 
scraniblesafthe 1980s begin in earnest. 

I also suggest that specific kinds of monitoring and evaluation^ 
practices, ought to occur on a regular and compL^rable basis/ to 
help assess periodically the health and nccomplishment of the stu- 
dent aid enterprise. Such a process would also iinprove4he quality 
of discussion about whnt to maintain and >^ hat to change. 

apping the IMarket for Postsecondary Education 

* ' * 
Before suggesting whajt ought to occur differently in the niarket for 
postsecondary educafion, pne should first e^camine the market as 
it now exists. The method of examination that follows has the ad- 
vantage of cbnnpreHensiveness. It also uses generally available 
data and so can be4ebted from vievvpoints other than those offered 
here, feut it has at least one important disadvantage: Mo curfent 
census or large^sample survey was avajlable to track the postsec- 
ondary enrollment patterns of^high' school graduates for 1976 or 
1^)77, rKereforLs the enrollment piitterns recorded by the nls sur- 
vey in October 1973 were projected forward to serve as the best 
available substitute. Uncertainty about the importance of this pp- 
tential flaw led the College Board in 1977 to survey also a brprfa 
sample of high schtiol guidance counselors. The College' Board 
asked ti\e counselors for their current estimates of enrollment pat- 
terns for 1977 graduating high school seniors. Chapter 3 deicribes 
the findings from this new survey. The twep approaches, in Chap- 
ter 2 and Chapter 3. appear to produce very similar results, despite 
a difference in method of data collection and the passage of four 
years' time/'- ^ 

33, Dqer{n.inn, 'FiHufL* Market torColIegt' Educdlion/' pp. 
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Table 4. Estimated joirU distribution of all W,S. hf^h school 
graduates. 1976: Verbal scholastic aptitiicle and famihf income 



Fiimity income 













cmlfibutioii to 










Less than S8,680- 


292.000 ^ 


371,000 


71,000 ^ 


634,000 


(Less thanS120) 










S8^^6"S0toS14,l00 


223^0. 


296,000 


116,000 ' .. 


635,000 


■ (S120tpS590) 
514,100 tqSiyjOO 


178.000 


303.000^ 


154,000 


634,000 


I (5590 to 5 1.460) 










$19,100 toS25,5t^ 


134,000 


297.000 


' 198.000 

e 


634,000 


S25300and over 


' 88.000 


263.000 , 


%7>000 


638, boo 


(52,870 nnd over) * 










Total 


'920,000- ^ 


L429.000 


826,000 


3,^75,000 



NOTE' T4blo4 iH derlvi^d f rom IVible in Appundi^ 1$ on p^gc 1 1 L nnd combines 
thubmall^tpll estimates ^hown ihe^e into larger ai^^W*^^ for iummary iUustration. 
Eitimates of possible pnrt^nt^! contribuHon arc from a c&s rnndom-sampte survey of 
" lO.OOn applicants for flnandnl aid irt thu lM74-75^ro^BSins year, but applying 
1975-76 CSS calculation prosreduftg and methodology. 

.Tnble 4 provides a rough cnlculntion, taken from the series qf 
detailed estimates in Appendix B, of how the 1976 group of 
•^175,000 high school graduates in the United States might be 
classified iointly by.verbal scholastic aptitude and by faitiily in- 
corne,. At each designated level -of famjl)^ income, in parentheses, 
is a College Scholarship Service <css) 4^stjmnte^^f the/amount of 
money a typical three-child, two-parent family at this income 
level might be expected to contribute toward postsecondarx, ex- 
panses from family income and assets, lyrider 1975-76 ess assess- 
rrient methods. From Table 4 one may ost^m'^Mpr examgle, that 
approximately 287,000 men and women w ho graduated frimjiigh 
school in 1976^are able to score 450 or above on the ^^erba^^ctiqn 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (sat) an4 n!so come from fa^ 
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earning $25,500 or more. This income level represented the lower 
dividing line J6r. the top fifth of U.S. families with If-year-old 
children. The income classificatiotis at the left margin of tH^ table 
also^efine tt^ quintiles of tJ.S, familyJncomes f5r familtes con- 
'taining 17-yeftr-olds, By Css estiiriatin^ procedurei* the 287>O0O 
high school graduates in th^ ej^ample'nbove came from families 
iMhere one might expect parental contributions of S2,870 or more 
per year toward postsecondary expenses of a son or daughter, 
. Before'con|idering other elements in^Tablf 4, I should briefly 
note. the limitations of a tabie like this. First the eitimates cannot 
be precise., They are based qn the sample survey^ results of the 
1972 National Longitudinal Study. Sampling errors and errors of 
assumption in our projection work may mean that the individual 
estimaWs in Tab'lo 4 are incorrect by as much as 10 or 15 percent 
and thafthe smalUcell estimates in the Appendix B tables may be 
incorrect by as much as 50 pjercent.J^*^ While this renders the eiti- 
mates. questionable for precise worK, they are honethelesr useful 
for this discussion well as. for many kinds oPpractieal estimat- 
ing work. Furthermore^ although family income Is the best available 
nationwide inde?< of ability to pay for college education, and al- 
though SAT-verbBi scores are probably the best available nation- 
wide tool for measuring aptitude for most kinds of postsecondary 
school and college work, one should not draw th^c^ncluiion that 
incfividual ability to pay .or individual likelihood of satisfactory 
academic performance can be predicted sensibly by a two-variable 
table of this kind, \^ * * 

What else does Table 4 show? First,^ in the high-score column 
(SAT-verbal scores of 450-SOO), the number of students rises as in- 
come levels rise/up through each qutntile of family incomeyin the 
lowest-score columri, the reverse' is true.'The 'conclusiory is riot 
nt?w: Verbal aptitude and fainily i ncome'are. correlated. / 

Second, institutions that find difficulty enrolling enougjn recent 
high school gradutites who bolh require little.or nb financial aid 
and who denTonstrate high verbal aptitude, can see more clearly 
from the table where the difficulty lies. The group of 28?,000 high 

36. See Appondix D far detailed ri^s on the design of Table 4 and the tables in 
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school graduates in the above example, scoring 450 or bLnter on the 
verbarsection of the sATiind coming from families with S25J0O in- 
conie or i^ore, is only 9 percent of all hifii school graduates. And 
more colleges are trying hard to enroll Tnore students from this 
part of the table. The pool is smnlL Recruitment competitidn for 
these stydents, whic^has been severe for,s6me time, is growing 
more so. . * * * 

Third, admission officers in schools and colleges that face the 
kifid of'^ficulty noted above often point out that a larger student 
finnncial aid budget would help them riieet fbture enrollment tar- 
gets^ assuming unchanging faculty uxpuctations concerning the 
verbal aptitude of entering classes. The argument for more money 
i^ usualiv reasonable but not a^ compelling as it may ofteii seem 
froin that vantage point. Why? Because at least at the higher apti- 
tude levels shown in Table 4, there are more than twice as many 
high school graduates in the top two quintiles of family income as 
in^the bottom two quintiles. If one turns to Table B-5 in Appendix 
D and looks a^t the column for SAT-verbal scores of 650-800, the ratio 
in the highest-score range displayod can be calculated quickly as 
higher, than eight (in the top two quintiles) to one (in the bottom 
two quintiles). ^ 

Postiecorbdary Enrollment Patterns 

With these broad patterns in SmnA. one* also can subdivide, the 
estimates in Table 4 and take a closer look at the market. In Table 5 
each cell is divided into two parts, high school graduates who go 
on to degree study in two-mir and four-year accredited colleges 
^vjthin 18 months, an*d those who not,.(This is a slightly more 
limited definition of destination than the broader term ''postsec- 
ondary education^ used in other sections of this book.'^O 

* 37. \i is difficult to deflnip preciiely the difftTence in enrollment represented by 
the degignatiofis "two- and four- ye4r colleges ', and ' postsecondary ^education." 
Hhe first d'etinition has been used for somo years by the federal gdvernment, and 
a unable Hmu series of enrollment figures does estht. The second def inition is newer 
and less well agreed upon. No official series exists that fits any o( the various 
new and broader definitions Inspection oi Table 7 on page 63. however, suggests a 
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. This subdivliian is derived by. using nls survey, data for 1972 
high school graduates who rjespdnded to an October 1973 follow- 
up questionnaire. Again, the smaller the cell divisions in $mf^ 
pling the projection vvork of this kind, the greater the risk ot ^rror 
m estimating individual ceil values. . , ^ 

^ Look at the lovyer right-hand cell of fable 5; High school gradu- 
' ates scoring 450 or higher on the verbal section of the sat and com^ 
ing from families with incomes of $25300 or higher. Jn this cell, 
239,000 are estimated to be "in college'' -^five-sixths of th# total 
in the cell -rand 48,000 are "not in college/' To the^extent an iridi- 
vidua! college wishes tp enroll more of this market segment and 
sycceedi/it will do so largely by. reducing the enrollment of such 
students at other colleges. 

If the same college has the funds and wishes to fenroll able but 
needy students who would not otherwise attend collS|e, the pool 
of th^e studfents appears surprisingly, srnall. If one relaxes the 
constraint on aptitude/Snd asks how many students, not in college. 



way of comparing in an aifprojElmate way that appfoach of Table 5 (which comparei 
populations '*Jn coilegV; vs "not in college") with the somewhat broadir defini^ 
tionof"p05tsecDndary'educafion" used in this book. 
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Tables 


TM 7 


i 


(1976 e$timsitd ptrC^ni 


(1977 esHmdltd percint 




of ail U.S. hi^h seheot 


'sfsli U.S, high ichsol 






^raduQUs contiHuifig 




within ti mottthi) 


x^iihin 24 mgnth$) 


Gnrolled in two'veaf of four- year * 






coUegei ("in colbie'* for 1976) 


, mA7r ' ' - 


> 55.9% 


In public technical schcoi^ 






; or inidtutgs. 




73 


In private bUiineii or trade schools 




^ 4.9. 


''Not in coUcge," or not enrolled in 






any 0^ the above 


40.6 


3L7 


Total ^ 


100.0% 


ISO.0% 



Thf current base rate of participation in U.S. poits^ondary education by r^fnt 
high school graduates may be described in different percintagf terms^ depend ing 
on* the detlnitimt of postsecondaty educaHofi — and perhaps on who is making the 
eitimate^. The degree of expanded partieipattoh which would be represented by art 
additional 20O.0OC ftudents. is less ambiguous, however. Here, 200.000 additional 
students dividtd by 3,199,000 1977 high mho%\ iraduates is an additional 6 j 
percent 
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Table 5, Estimated joint distribution of nil US. high school 
graduat^fi976: Verbal scholastic nptitude ami family ittcomc 



''Family inc&m 
( Estimated pargiitiii 



coHf^e costs} 


20th 29'^ 




4^1} 


Tofdl 


Less than $8,680 


98,000 


142.000 . 


■ 50,000 


290,000 


(Less tlfenSnO) 


(194,000) 


(129,000) 


(21,000) 


(344,000) 


S8.680 to&14jd0 


85,000 


167,000 


86OT0 


338,000 


(Siaotosslo) ' 


(138.000) 


(129.000) 


(30,000) 


(297,000),, 


$14,100 to $19,100 


75,000 


182,000* 


117,000 ■ 


374.000 


($590to^l,460) 


^ (403,000) 


(120,000) 


(37,000) 


(260,000) 


519.100 to S25 300 


64.000 


190.000 


156.000 


. 410.000 


(SL460 to 12,8703 ^ 


(75,000) 


(107,000) 


(42,000) 


(224,000) 


S25 J00 and over 


46,000 


189.000' 


239.000 


474,000 


fS2,870and.over) 


(42,000) 


(74,000) 


(48,0p0) 


(i64,Qgoy 


, Total 


368.000 


870,000 


648,000 


' 1,886,000 


(552,000) * 


(559,000) 


(178.000) - 


(1,289,000) 



note; Each cell inJTable 5 conrains the ^jmu estimated number of high sehoo! 
graduates as the corresponding cell in lable 4 iw page 34. Thediffurenct? in the two 
tablei is that Table 5 subdivide each cell into an estimated number attehdinacoU 
lege, and an estimated number not in col!ege= The top figure in each eel! represents 
estimated number of students in college; the bottom figure, in pafentheses, repre^ 
^sents the estin^ated^number not in college. *The method for iubdividing the cell% 
|sei relationships -established in the 1972 Nationd Longitudinal Study (nls) of 
ki. high school graduates and a follownjp stud^of the ^ame pmple in the fall of 
|73. This study Was sponsored by the National Center for Educational Statistics 
^CES). The controlling total number^of studems classified "In college" is the esti- 
mate projected by scm in 1973 for the year 1976; total first-time degree credit en^ 
follees in two-year and four^year colleges. Among studenis "in college" buj not 
included in this table are full'time enrollments in nondegree programs. Those high 
school graduates who said in response to the fall 1973 follow-up hls survey that 
they pursued post-^high school education were classified as "in college" and dis^ 
tributed in each cell ^cording to measured vi^rbal scholastic aptitude and family 
income, in the same way these distributions were ijade forJhe series of joint dis- 
tribution tables in Appendix -B. Then, in each corresponding, cell. ^le number 
daisified as "in college ' forTable 3 was subtra^d ffom the total cell valued Table 
4 to viijld the 'not in college" cell estimates, in parentheses, for Tsb^e 5^ One im- 
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have SAT=verbal scores of 300 or higher and also come from tlie 
hottom two quintiles of family income, the answer is approxi- * 
'mately 309,000. or about 24 percent of all 1976 high fchopl gradu- 
ates ciasiified as "no^ in college, However, lacW pi funds is only 
one pf several possible reasons why high schogl graduates do not 
attend college immediately of ever. For that reason the above €§ti* 
matepf ''not in collegV* high school graduates probably should be 
cut at least in half to estimate the maximum siEe.^i^#*€ntial ef- 
fective demand in this portion of Table 5. This demand ns esti- 
mated to make up about 10 percent of all the high school graduates 
not in college, and 'thus not more than 4 percent of all 1976 high 
^school graduates. " , \ 

High school graduates appearing in the left-hand column of 
table 5, particularly th^e in the top two cells (the lowest two 
quintiles of family incdme) are the leait likely today to be served* 
by U.S. colleges. The finarfiiial need of these students often is ac- . 
companied by in^iufficient^Vdpveloped reading and writing skills 
to survive the required academic pace of most colleges. The dlffi*- 
culties faced by such sfudents in college are even greater if they 
also are required to spend many hours in paid jobs to meet ex- ' 
penses. Separate estimates from the 1972 nls survey data suggest 
that about two-fifths of the high school graduates in those two ' 
top left-band cells; of 'Table 5 are black students. The predomi- 
nantly black colleges in the Southeast and some business and vo- 
cational schbols have had notable success in meeting the-needs of - 
some of these students. For most other U.S. colleges, this portion 
of the market stilfrepresents a largely unmet chai3engea«d an im- 
portant remaining test of how far the nation generally wiU progress ' 
toward the goal of universal or equal access to postsecondary edu- 

38. From Table % upper "ngh^hand segment: 129.000 + 129,000 + 30.000 + 2L00O, ^ 
^309,000., ' ^ ' 

portant and unleBted assumption in this method that high school graduates who 
on to post^hi^h school education within 18 months or i^raduation' represent m 
similar population {as io verbal nptitude and farrrily income) all degree-credit 
first-time enrollees in two-year and four-year colleges. Another untesfed asBtimp- 
tion is Ihat^he relationships shown by the si.s survey Ln IW2 and l^TJ^are^ stable ^ 

enough over time so that lhe>*may legitimately b<? used for 1 

* ■ »■ , » .• * 
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, catiofi/ howaverrtiat goal may be defined, ' 

\< If federal and state pplicy were to underwrfte a stronger attempt 
to movf toward equal access to pOBtsecondary education, one 
might reasonably seek to raise the proportion of high school grad* 
u^tes who go on to colk*Se'to about 67 percent within five years 
(assuming the present propartion is 60 percent as in Tsble 5), or 
a shift of about 200,OOQ high school graduates from "noyn collegr' 
to "enrolled in postsecondary institutions/' It is possible to esti-. 
mate roughly from ihii s^rrne tablethat the incnteed availability of 
funds alone ^might attract about 120.000 of thesrstudents from the 
Irfacket of SAT-verbal scores of about 300 to 449, fdr whom substan- 
ml academic program cl^^nges might not be required at the post- 

^ stcohdary level The estimated remaining 80,000 students, at apti- 

^ tii^e score levels between 200 and 299, probably would need both 
money and the availability of riey/ programs, including counseling 
and extra sfeills training in reading, writing, and mathematics. 
Neither the total costs of providing such new programs, nor the 
allocation of respohsSbiHty for paying for them, has been esti- 
mated in this stu,dy^ 

If today one projected for 1984 the number of high school grad- 
uates going on soon to postsecondary education, wif/iou^ a change 
in public funding policy for student financial aid, that number 
' might move from about 1,88M00 (1976) down to 1,612,000 (1984), 
a loss of 274,000 entrants or 11 percent. With the recommended 
change in public policy. howWer, the net loss of new entrants 
from this source might be only ^^bout 74,000 students, or 4 percent, 
compared with 1976. \ . - 

Estimating the New Costs ^ 

A rough estimate of stale and federal cost in need-ba$ed student 
aid to support the additional 200,000 students could be as high as 
two billion dollars a year at 1977 prices. The basic arithmetic of 
the estimate can be worked out in the way shown on^the next two 
pages,' ^ * ^ - ' 

Several careful revLtwers of the draft manuscript of this book 
said they were not satisfied with this calculation. They noted iip 
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r 200,000 m^re high school 
g^^uates each year 

tit\teB 

2. Three 
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1 SL700 average public aid 
per student per year 



times 



. Two 
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Comment . * 

Derived above from inspection of 
Table 5f " ' 



To aecount for four classes in coU ^ 
lege per year (after a phaseMn 
^ period), less an allowance for 
dropouts. Given the new counselor 
survey estimafce (final footnote in 
Chapter 1) that 87 percent of these 
students might no! enrol! in four- 
yeaneolleges* a factor of L5 or 2 
nvight be more reasonable here. 



Estimate could va^ up or down 
significantly depending on 
assumptions concerning relative 
'enfQlIment emphasis in inexpen* 
sive Of expensive coileges;and on 
amount of fa'mily contribution and 
self-help expected. This estimate is 
ctese to the estimate made by high 
school guidance couriielpr in 
Chapters, which appeared also to 
assume new enrollpient would be 
in relatively inexpensive colleges 
and schools with relatively low 
self'help requirements. 



TTiis final adjustment factor 
acknowledges the impossibility of 
targeting need- based grants and 
scholarships solely to those high 
school seniors and recent gradu- 
ates who would not have attended 
college without them. TTiai ta^et- 
ing process would require a pripr 
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Comment 

and reliable rnind-reading systt m, \ 
Work^'study or loan fundi admin- 
istered through schools and coV 
leges may not require such a large 
adjustment factor, but they also 
pfpbably have less power by them- 
selves to encourage students to 
continue their education^^^Thefe' 
fore, some student aid funds Would 
serve to stimulate new opportu- 
nity, and iome to defray more 
fairly the expenses of needy stu- 
dents who are already enrolled. 



equals 



$2,04 billion a y#ar . , . , ^ 

39. Sh Humphrey Doermann, "lack qf Money: A Bafrie r^to Hifhfr Iducatjon, 
Barrim to t^ker Edumbn, Mew York: Cojlege^Entr^nee Examination Board, 1971. ' 
pp. 139442. Other fragniemi'n^ evldtnce iuggtili that about half of the proposed 
new public student aid e?cpenditurei may be exptgted to result in additierAil en* 
rollmtnt. this evldince comes^from different placei and time% and so cannot be 
viewed as directly transferable. John Bishop and Jane Van Dyk, in ^'Can -Adults / 
be Hooked on Colltse?'^ Journal of Wgher Bducatibn, Vol 48, Mo. 1, January/Feb= \ 
niary 1977, pp,39^59. estimate that relatively generous flat grants are the moit effec- 
tive way of increasing adult enroUmeht, and that the Vietnam GI gjll was reiponj^ 
^ible for a major compDnent (about 40 pefcent) of the jrowth of male adult enroIK. 
meni during the 1960s. The estimate is made by regression analysis of a sample of 
57,689 reiponses to the 1970 UM. Cenius by manied men and women, 25 years old 
or oiderjtving in metropolitan areas. . 

> 1976 poll of Michigan high school graduate! conducted by the College Board 
and the Michigan State Board of Education contains the followins itatement and 
possible check-off reactions to it. The statement waii ^1 cannot afford to continue 
my educ>ition/' The possible reactions were: (1) "This statement doesn't fit rty 
situation it all"; (2) "Fits my situation somewhat"; or (3j ^'Pits my situation very 
well/* Oi all the high School gfaduates responding, 40 percent ^jad not continued 
fomial iducation after hiih school. Of those, just over a half (52 percent) checked 
either ftie^Eecand or third possibility-indicating they thought n\pney was a slg- 
nsficant factor In their mp/ being now in formal postsecondary programs. 
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item 2 that, given the probable heavy flow of new enrollees into'^ 
public tv/o-year colleges and ttchnical institutes and into private 
schools of various Kinds, the estimate of the number of high- 
schooUgraduate cohorts who need additional postsecondary edu- 
cation financing in any one year Js liktly to be about 1,5, rather 
than the 3 shown in the calculation,. They also note correctly that 
$1,700 may not be a reliable estimate, and that it depends on the 
mix of institutions attended. Thty no^te too that Hie estimate for 
item 4 may be unreliable and, if anything, m'ay be too high. There- 
fore, by reestjLmating the factors outlined, they would estimate an 
annual ^ost, after phasing in, of less than one billion doUars, not 
two billion dollars. 

I decideS not lo revisejlui--carcuIation, even though these re- 
viewers,,may well be'correct Historically the costs of proposed 
public expenditures generally have been underestimated. Also, 
several potential side effects not included in the calculation might 
further increase costs. For example, inflation in 'prices has oc- 
curred throughout the 1970s and probably will continue. A six 
percent inflation rate over five years would mean that an item 
costing Si. 00 in 1977 will cost $1.33 in 1982. Another possible side 
effect is that some parts of the postsecondary system might raise 
tuition rates as students acquire more purchasing power through 
ne%v financial aid source's. That could make need-based student 
aid, per student; more expensive if it is to achieve the same esti- 
mated enroUrfcent impact, , . 

Finallyj a number of reviewers note correctly that legitimate 
potential demand cannot be converted into actual demand solely 
by* increasing student aid authoriEations, The authorizations are 
necessary and are probably the most expensive aspect of increas- 
ing actual demand, but they may not be sufficient. Other related 
administrative matters may need attention: to improve adviiing 

Finally, i survey ©f grant recipients undtr the IlHnoii State Scholarihip Cotn- 
mission's grants program indicattd that in 1970*71; 51.4 percent of tht state grant 
Tecipifnti believed th^ wou>3 not have been attendin| colligt fuij-timt if it had 
not been for receipt of these funds; in 1973-74, iS.l percent responded this way. See 
Joseph D. BQyd and Robert H. Fthike. A Lon^ituditial Study of IllmoiB State Schokr^ 
Bhip CommisBion Momiary Award Ricip tents (1967^1974). Deerfield. Illifiols: lUinoii 
State Schuiirship Commission. June 1975^ Part 2. 
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systems, .to improve the quality and availability of program and 
financial aid information, and to mate sure the infontjation is 
delivered and understood at the point wher^ it is needed. These 
activities could add costs not illustrated in. the basic calculation, 
Smce these matters' have not been carefully studied or priced; it 
ieernr preferable to Jeave the exampte in its oversimplified, and 
, it is hoped,. slightly Qverpriced Wrm, ; ^ ^ 

Can the 'nation afford this tv/Oijbinion^dolIafi^x^ndf^re? If one 
' experts continued real growth m the gross national prMuct and 
somiewhat slower grdwth in the needs of ppstseco^ary e^cation 
(reiulting from steady-state or shrinking enroUmeh*i^n adjust- 
ment of the kind suggested here could be accpmplishe3r^4thin a 
few years WhHout major dislocations elsewhere— assuming evfew- 
thing else renniains equal^^'As to whether this should commanH 
high public priority. Chapter 4 will discuss the major waysj^ 
whigh this recommendatioa for support might be compared with 
the major competing considerations. ^ ^ 

Rather than coming to a "right*' answer, however, the cost es- 
timating example shown serves better to illustrate questions that 
need homework and debate. Even if I have correctly identified the 
new groups that might be well served by American postsrcondary 
' education, the costs and benefits of any new student aid programs 
\ depend a great deal on program design, y 
\. L At what kinds of institutions would these new enroUees t^e 
' best served? (How many years of education per enrollee should be 
provided for in item 2 in the calculation? 

2. What mix of low-expense and high-expense institutions is 
involved? What, therefore, is an appropriate weighted average 
student expense budget? 

3. Is too, much or too little self-help askW of families and stu- 
dents at present? (These two questions help determine whether 
item 3 in the calculation is a reasonable estimate.) 

4. If a change is made in program design to seive a'ppropriately 

40. Su Carnegie Council for the Advancement of Tfaching, More Than SurvivaL 
pp. Also sec Carnegie Council for tht Advancement of Ttachinf, The Stales 

md Hisher Edumiion: A rroud PaBf and Vital Futiire. San Franciscor J^sey^Bass, 
Inc, Publishers. 1976. pp. t^4. / ^ 
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the "target population" (Btudents not contihuing postsecondary 
education who could profitably attend if funds were available), 
what level of expehse will probably also be required to improve 
student assistance programs lor those alrcadi/ Lnralled? (The "final 
adjustmd^Tit factor" of two, in item 4 in the illustration cout3Scon= 
ceivabiy be significantly lower or higher, depending on what mix 
of aid is made avaiiabie and under what terms.) ' ^ ^ 

A Review of Student Financial Aid Proerams 

i+ie questions just raised sug'gest the points of highest leverage in 
our system of public finnncial aid for students in postsecondary 
education. The answers to these questions determine the sys- 
tem's, ultimate course and. therefore, likelv will come underdose 
and recurring public scrutiny. 

The Chronicle of Hi^^her Education in October 1977 published a 
major four-part series on postsecondary student aid in the United 
States^ The articles document both significant accomplishment and 
signs of trouble. The, fourth article in the series describes the work 
of Leo L. Korrifeid, former executive in a New Jersey data process- 
ing company, who was appointed in July 1977 to head the ^reau. 
of Student Fintmciah Assistance in the U,S. Office of Eduction. 
This is the c^ffice that now admirusters all the major federal pro- 
grams of undergraduate student financial aid. 

'When he came to the Office of Education in July, one of Mr. 
Kornfeld's first requests was for a list of who receives the Office of 
Eduention H student-nssistance programs - broken down by state and 
type of institution. ^ . , 

. '"Instead of a simple three- or four-pnge answer to what he thought* 
was a routine' question. Mr, Kornfeld received hundreds of pages of 
, riearly indecipherable computer printouts. 

'What seems to concern him most is that, despite the number of 
--^ ^ years many of the student-assistance programs have been operating, 
answurs to the simplest queHtions are hard to come by: Who is Ve- 
tteiving which kind of federaL student aid? Where do the recipients 
.live^ What kind of colleges do they attend? What kinds of students 
benefit more than others? ... > ^ 

' loday Mr Kornreld says he can get the answer to almost any 
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question he posu^ .. ■. . 'Whun I nsk a question, people ^cu^^>' nmund 
as fast as thev can to >;et me the number?./'he say^.- The unhirtunate 
thing is that if I ^sk the same thin^ again three weeks later. I may get 
a ditterent ^et of numbei^. There is no ccm^istencv ' 

More immediately worriHoniu. than consistency of analytical 
data, the recent and quick expansion of postsecondan' student aid 
appropriations appears ^to have disguised for a time some of the 
conflicts and the parts of the system which no longer fit together. 
^As. suggested in Chapter 1 a thorough revievv and tune-up of our 
programs of posUecondar)^ student aid should occur before the 
predicted decline in enrollment begins and perhaps also before 
.significant additional spending for student aid takes place. Such 
a revievs^ might help rationalize the present systems of federal and 
state^aid^and also identify how any major new money should be* 

SpeXit. . ' ' ^ ^ 

Two kinds of questions require attention. First and most diffi- 
cult are the controversial questions of how responsibility to gov- 
ern and responsibility to pay are ^HaCfit^jd. Less difficult, but still 
important, are mechanical and administrative questions, such as 
how^oXstandardize regulations in the several federal loan pro- 
'grams ^ that Vdeiinquency '^ ihd "default'; and ^^due diiigence 
requirements^' mean clearly the same thing from oneprQgram to 
the next. Several |irivate and federal commissioris and advisory 
groins have analyzed administrative qc^estions recently with en- 
couraging success. Commissions usually have been less successful 
in resolving the questions of who should pay how muqh and who 
shovild receive hqw much. The National Commission on the 
^Financing of Postsecondary Education, for example, spent 14 
months and S\ 3 miilion in 1972 and 1973, .but concluded in the 
end that it was unable ,to make a comprehensive set of policy 
recommendations to the Presiyent and the Congress.*^ The Car^ 
negie Councibon Policy Studies in Higher Education has made ati 

\lj AnneC. Ro.uk. Wh.i! ChanHfs Ahuad lor Student Aid C/i?^o/fif/.M)M//X^^^^'^ 
EJuaiiion.S/ol 1^. No H, 25 October h»77. p 5. ' 

42 NnHonJl Cnmmi^.i^ion on iha VitiAncm^ of PiisNecondary Education. Ftmiitc^ 
' ifv^ Ih^t^t'iOfuUiry Uuidtiou m the ihiitvii hMh'H. VVa^hinKton. DC . U S. Go%> 
muniPrintinMUltutv l^hS.yp and ml .>h^ , 



and review and proposal o: 
into public and legislative 
both broad principjes and 
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^extremely usefuj start in describing issues and in suggesting*broad 
outlines for resolving theni. But this work needs to be carried 
further if a national studerit aid program is to/fee designed thjt 
combine^ optimum stude|it access to postseuondaty education 
with assurance of efficient u^e of taxpayers' money. This work 
eventually should include both the nrms-length tasks of analysis 

agendas, and the political translation 
cdnsensus. Its scope should include 
outlines and also snme resolution of 
the elernents that ,are both intricate administrative.4tems and 
' policy-determining leveragi points. These matters ar|^fficiently 
inlricate and controversial/ that they appear to" require a separate 
analysis and design effort organized especially forinat purpose — 
rather than brief treatment as a relatively small set of items on the 
agenda of a yfoa3-purpose commission or study group. 

The folIovvuTg list of questions suggests the. start of such an 
agenda. The questions alone may be enough to annoy or anger 
most readers, but they are not self-regulating issues and so need 
further attenrion unless we are willing to watch our whole student 
aid system begin to unravel. 

\. Is the rtitionale and process by which families are assessed a con- 

4 _ 

tribution Jownrd sons' or daughters' po§Esecondary education suffi- 
ciontiv open to public scmfinv and profoHsional peer review? 

Before 1976 several systems existed for determining how much 
money a student's family would be expected to contribute toward 
his or her education if he or she was applying for institutional or 
public financial aid. The longest-established system and service is 
operated by the College Scholarship Seryice, Another newer but 
widely used service agency for many colleges and states is the 
American College Testing (act) Program. Re^ntly the federal gov- 
ernment began to operate a third system for its Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants {ntioci). Each system oj^erated on the same 
assumption thirt the more demonstrated financial need a student 
has, the more he or she should receiv^toward legitimate expenses 
of education. Also, theMnore a. family receives in ihcome each 
year adjuhlud for number!.' uf children, special medical and 
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education uxpensuH.^ affd for dittcring asset s- the mure the \ann\y 
should corttribute toward the expenses of postsecondary educa- 
tion of the children. The Keppel Task Force on Studefit Aid Prob- 
lems, and subsequent coalition efforts chaired by the Education 
Commission of the States and the American Council on Education, 
hnve recently consolidated the first two of these three systems 
into a uniform method of estimating parental abljity to pay for 
college and have devised a committee structtfte and a process by 
which the expected family contribution tables may be reviewed 
each year and brought up to date. 

In the near future, tliis hulptui change uught to be accompanied ' 
by a charge in the documentation and public availability of the 
economic and statistical methods by which the current oxpecta- 
tiun curves are constructed, The detailed rationale underlying 
any proposed change in the curves also should be documonted for 
public discussion. The financial consequences of dianges in these 
curves-for families, schools and colleges, and for taxpayers -are 
becoming too large for this part of the machinery to operate as 
privatulv as it has in the past. Calculated acro'ss all callegiate in- 
stitutions, for example, a reduction of-SlOO in the contribution 
made by all families of aided students would cost U.S. taxpayers 
half a billion dollars --assuming public aid fully replaced the lost 
support from families. 

During the past ten years the expectation tables have tended to 
shift the burden of postsecondary educaUon from/parents to tax- 
'payers, assuming that what parents actually do contribute is close 
to what the expectation curves suggest. Other scattered evidence 
suggests that in many instances-- particularly in expensive col- 
leges-students themselves, not public grants, pick up the slack/, 
Recurring studit^s should be made to determine the extent actual 
practice and recommended practice of families may differ in pay^ 
ing for sons' and daughters' postsecondary education. Such stud- 
ies have not recently been conducted in any rigorous or compre- 
huiisive way, 

43 Aim P. VUi^nor, ' Unmut Nued. HevihitJJ Cnmi=»^rin^ thu Cu^th of Anendiincu 
^nd Av^iUblu rin.inciji KusourccH of mi^T^Cono^Q Studc?ntH.'^ unpublihhud 
pApot, ih tvhvt \'*77, p 2 
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As the Appendix tables in this study show^ families are still ex- 
pected to make heavy contributions to support thg postsecondary 
educatidn of their sons and daughters. Additional ptiblio expend- 
lure has Hignificantly brotidened educational opportunity. This 
does suggest, however, that family expected-cpntribution tables 
are more a product of history and judgment than of pure science. 
Once a small change in judgment becomes very expensive for 
SQmeone = and yet change and adaptation continue to be neces= 
sary— the reasoning process, down to its very roots, ought to be 
strong enough to be published roufinely. This seems particularly 
important now that we aje about to enter a period of predictable 
controversy concerning the structure and financing of ^^merican 
higher education. 

2 Are the self-help expectationi for students set right in il:^ major 
federal and state programs of ^student financial aid? Do the present 
, " rule^ channel more grant assistance than is appropriate to students in 
the relatively inexpensive commutingcoUeges and instilutes? 

Althougji not trueof four^year residential colleges because a stu- 
. dent's total expenses are higher there^ it is becoming true in some 
commuter colleges and institutes that combinations of federal and 
state grant aid can fully meet students' total calculated need with- 
out any student contributior\ from earnings or borrowing. This is . 
most likely to occur in states where there are strorig state-spon- 
sored programs of grant" aid and where no action has bee^ taken 
to require that the first financial help students receive is self-help. 

During the 1950s many private colleges and some public ones 
realized that if they were to remain accessible to students from all 
income levels they would have to, devise more effective ways of 
stretching the usefulness of their available scholarship dollars. 
The principal vehicle fon this was* to require, for the first time, that 
aid for needy students be ''packaged" in predictable ways. Stu- 
dent aid funds were made available only to those needirig money * 
and in the minimum' amounts necessary to permit attendance. 
Colleges asked that the first contributions in any student's bud- 
geting plans be a reasonable family contribution based on as- 
Bessment of the family's r^^eansand other obligatlnns, followed^by 
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the student s own Gontribution from loans or earnings. The total 
expense budget minus thost two contributions equaled the maxi- 
mum level of grant funds that could be awarded. In order to stretch 
-scarce grant^ funds, colleges usually designed a package that in- 
cluded loan, job. and grant assisUince, rather than relying on 
scholarship grants alone. When an individual college controlled 
all those sources of assistance, the aid package could be admin- 
istered fairly. The available funds also could be stretched to cover 
as many needy individuals.as possible. . 

Not all aid packaging systems, of. course, followed th^ proce- 
dures just outlined. Some awards were given wnhout regard to 
financial need for musical achievement, athletic skill, academic 
talent or because the student came from a particular town or family 
or had a relative in a particular fraternal order Nonetheless, the 
new pattern of ne0-based a':d became the predominant one in the 
exper^sive collegep. and its major assumptions became ^public 
policy when the public programs of student aid were authorized 
and grew larger in theil965s. 

7 The more recent provision of aid from several sources— insti- 
tutional, state, and federal = has meant that the early *and efficient 
packaging principles no longer are required in every/kind of situa- 
tion. Recent* expenence rn MinnRSOta, for example, suggests that a 
simple change in the packaging rules may significantly change the 
coverage of public student aid funds and may also affect which 
sectors of higher education benefit the most, ^ 
The Minnesota state scholarship and grant program provides 

. funds to needy students attending postsecondary institutions in 
Minnesota, Minnesota attempted to provide one-half of calculated 
need during the 1976-^7 academic year, up toa maximum of S1400 
per student. Fof 1977-78 the rules were amended to better control 
how Minnesota student aid was packaged in relation to other 
sources of aid. Ihe new legislation says that in calculating student 
budgets and student need, the assumption should be made that all 
needy students would a^ly for and receive'a federal Basic Educv 
tional Opportunity Gjant (beog). Also, no student may receive 
more than 75 percent of his or her calculated^eed from a combina- 
tion of BFon and state scholarship or grant: Thus, 25 percent of the 
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total student budget, must come from the student s ovvn earnings 
or loans. 

Table 6 shows what happened. At the same time as the total 
dollars in the, program increased 12 percent the number of stu- 
dents who were aided mcreased 24 percent. Private colleges re- 
ceived the greatest relaUve gains in total dollars, while the lower- 
expense public two-year coilteges lost state scholarship and grant 
funds, although more individual students were aidt^d in every 
sector. The Minnesota experiment may provide a fair example of 
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Private colleges 
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Stiite University Systc^m 


S 3.313,943 


$ 3,320.S67 
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Community colleges ^ 


$ 1.450,690 
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(two-year) 
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technical institutes 
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[$379] 
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S 16,264 606 


$1H,23S.364' 
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(20.160) 
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(+24^;;; 
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\ [$72Q] 


[-10^^ 



NOTE; Number of .iWiirds iippenrs m p.irontheses. ^ivyni^U doilnr nmqurii Oi cncb 
awiird .ippenrs in bifickets ^ 

* ^^jRCi Minne^iohi Higher Kducalinn Coordiniihni; Bo*ird. 



' what might occur if othuV ^tntt?s with strong scholarship and grant 
programs were to require a seU-help Ciilculntion in every kind of 
postsecondary student nid nitu^^tlon. ' 
^ Among financial aid officers in two=yenr public colleges, two 
different views exist tt)da\Q)iU' vjewpuiht is that n student 
who receives a welNrespectS baccalaureate degree will not be 
handicapped if he or she also graduates-several thousand dollars 
in debt, but that freshmenMn community colleges, who, may hot 
stay on* to receive a degree and In any event may not eq'ter high- 
' paying occupations, are less able to cope with the burden of heavy 
borrowing. The oppo^itt- viewpoint is that if a noticeable amount 
of student self-help is nut required, the government in effect pays 
students to eilroll in formal educition: Since *itudents can remain 
enrolled in some institution^ witiiuut much hard vvork. this policy 
turns those colleges into war??iio.mcs and permits students to 
depend on the government ind to learn that they need not work. 

Another difficulty in packagin>, aici occurs at commuter col- 
leges when the system must take aadunt of several kinds of living 
arrangements: single students living at.home. as they did in high 
school; single students living away from home; married students 
with working spuusus; married htudenth with children and unem- 
ployed spouses; and others. Anyone designing a student aid sys- 
tem can ignore these different circumstances and merely specify 
a single, standard, student expense budget. This, however, allows 
the relative econtHnit; burdens to fall unevenly across 'these dif- 
forent^groups. On the cAher hand, the designer can allow for real 
differences biit accept the risk that educational dollars may some-^ 
times pay for day care. or family support. . , , . ■ " 

None of these questicm^ are hnpossible to resolve. Fair solutions 
^can be worked out if the questions are approached in a compre- 
hensive way. But even nu)re is at stake than fairness to individuals, 
Maihy colleges, public and private, construct annual institutional 
budgets on the basis of eni'ollment. Many lower-priced public cob 
leges, already facing the pn^spect of declining enrollment in the 
years jUst ahead, may hope that self help provisions in student 
aid packages may remain generally less demanding than at most 
of the expensive ctilleges. and w continue to provide some^help in 
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Student recruitment. This may or may not be good public poli 

3. Many poslsecondar^' schools and colleges endorse provision of 
increased student aid from public sources, to be awarded to students 
on the basis of demonstrated need. Should this not also i^ply the 
' desirabiiity of more self-discipline on the part of these colle^^s in the 
• requirement of need-btBed criteria for awarding their owu scholar- 
ship and grant funds? 

DuTing 1976 and 1977 the College Scholarship Service surveyed 
^40 member colleges to attempt to determine hovv many were 
awarding scholarships not based on demonstrated financial need, 
and whether the practice was increasing or not; Of 398 institutions 
replying (30% public, 70% nonpublic). 281 or 71 percent said they 
were currently granting "merit" or "'no=need" awards. This repre- 
sented a noticeable increase fror -the 54 5 percent that gave this 
answer in a similar 1974 survey conducted by Robert P. Huff, Di- 
rector of Financial Aid at Stanford University. The trend, taken 
alone, is not necessarily worrisome, but the total money val^e of 
''no-need" awards in the surveyed group of cblleges also has in- 
creased during the past 11 years, from 16 percent of all awards to 
29 percent in 1976-77."*"' ^This Hoes seem to warrant concern^ par- 
ticularly when one reflects that members of the cSsalmost by defi- 
nitiori are committed to the use of need analysis in student aid, and 
the 42 percent of the surveyed colleges that replied to the recent 
questionnaire probably were among the most commii ed ot these 
"^although thip last point is , only speculation, if true, however, 
the CSS survey probably moft nearly'reflects ''best'' perforniance 
than average performance among colleges. 

If the nation's families and ta^^payers were prosperous enough 
together to support botf. the basic educational eKpenses of all its 
students and also to award prizes of various kinds to many Oi 
them; the no- need trend in the ess sur\'ey might represent a 
happy prospect. It does not geem sensible, however, for the prac- 
tice of awarding prize scholarships and grants to grow unchecked 
while the basic promise of educational opportunity reuiains unful- 

. 44i David A. Potler And Alusandur Ci, Sidfir, If , So-Si'ril; Mrrtt Aiumh. Nnw 
York: Collyge Eniriinct^ Ils,i min.it ion Hmird, 1*^*78, 
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filled for many qualified persons. Since dne of the prijicipal rea- 
sons the ^'no-need" practice is growing is a desire to recruit stu= 
dents in a competitive market/ pressures to expand the practice 
may grow stronger d the total number of U S. high school grad = 
uates begins to shrink in 1^^7B. 

It is possible, howeven that the increase in prize scholarships 
will level off and decline without any outside intervention. Tn- . 
deed. 'the practice may experience the same cycle as premium 
'stamps in supermarkets. The first markets to employ trading 
stamps benefit, since they have a competitive advantage. Other 
supermarkets that offer stamp? Inter find the advantage for them 
is not as Once every supermarket offers stamps, they becofne 
a drag on all supermarkets' profits, and the practice eventually 
subsides, I hope that colleges will experience the same process 
with no-need awards, since at present there seems to be little 
specific pressure or authority, short of withholding public funds, 
available to reverse the no-need trend among student aid awards 
made from colleges' own funds. But while I hope f6r a cure with- 
out intervention, 1 would not bet on it. , 
4 Do our public programs of posEsecondary student aid provide 
qualified students with adequate choice between expensive and in- 
expensive institutions^ The as^umpUon underlying this question is 
that, if .additional funds were availablb for needy students, mora 
students probably would enroll in four-year institutions than nowdo* 
and among those; more would enroll in nonpublic institutions. ^ 

In 1950 roughly half the nation^s college students were enrolled 
in private colleges. By 1980 the fraction wiirb^ lesk thafi a fiffh. 
Private ^l^r nbnpubiic enrollment will have 'increased somewhat 
during the period, while most of the expansion took place in pub- 
lic colleges and institutes. During the past 15 years the nation has 
taken great steps toward equalizing access to postsecondary edu- 
cati^rff particularly at institutions that are relatively inexpensive, 
hIw important is it to stimulate also a greaeef equalityof choice 
for students among different kinds of schools and colleges, some 
of which are very expensive? 

I do not claim that expensive schools are superior to inexpen- 
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sive ones, nor thut either public or private fnstitutions are superior 
to the other. Rather, the issues of individual choice and systemic 
balance aris# froiff our unusual national history. American post* 
secondary education is one of the very few nntional systems that 
has been strongly mixed in control — public and nunpublic. One 
can make a strong argument that this mixed system - sometimes 
cooperating, sometimes competing^ has produced a healthier re- 
suit than an only-private or only-public system could have pro- 
duced. I noted in Chapter 1 the estimate by William Bo wen that 
the United States invested more funds in postsecondary educa- 
tion than any other nation because, for one reason, it operates 
under a mixed system of^ublic and private controL Why is the 
balance between the public and private enrollments shifting as 
rapidly as it is? Is the shift worrisome? We cannot "prove" it is 
a bad thing if the private sector of postsecondary education de- 
creases in absolute or proportional size to the poiiit whafe it gen= 
crates relatively little external effect. But neither can anyone else 
demonstrate that the loss of genuinely mixed control would not 
cause great damage in the long run. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching notes in its 1976 study, The States 
and Higher Educatiou. the following contributions of the private 
sector: 

1. It reduces the burdens that might otherwise fall on stnto tax 
revenues. 

2. It increases competitivt? preHSure on piiblic institutions for effec- 
tive per^ormnnce, and trains a disproportionate Bhare of teachers for 
all colleges. 

f 

3. It suggests "free market" Htandards tor faculty salaries and for 
leaching loads. 

4 It has special contrihutions \o make within th? total system of 
higher education - particularly those in research, and in providing 
^hospitality to the rroHervatiim of diverse religious and ethnic tradi- 
tions/*^ 

45. Ciifnugie Foiindtilion iot the AJ v%incornt^nt of [Vnchin^. Sinker iiuil Hi^hvr 
tiiuCiiUon. pp. ID. 41, 
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. One reason that public enrallmentH have grown faster than pn- 
vate is the growing cost difference presented by the dUferent sec= 
tors to students and their families. The net cost difference is not 
great for low-income students While at most private institutions 
suHi stuCients^ fact; annual tuition charges that arU between ^1.000 
and higher than at, public mstitutions. the availability of 

student aid based on financial need can equahze the net costs or 
even make private education less expensive than public ThiH aid 
comes both frpm public financial aid programs and trom colleges 
own tuition and other funds; Data compiled by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute indicates that durmg the earlv 1^^70s a lusher 
proportion ut all private college studenth than iour^year public 
ci>flege students came from tamilies with irtcomes of S^,OO0 or 
luss: 11 a percent vs. 11 J percent. ^respectively. Available tabu^ 
lations for individual states suggest the same pattern. One of the 
reasons many private colleges ran def.. ^ during the early 1970s 
was their determination that they should' not become places only 
for the rich and that they should provide additional funds of their 
own, along with public funds, to aid low-incwme students. 

it is generaliv true, although somewhat oversimplified, that the 
difference in net price between public and private postsecondary 
education encourages enrollment in public institurions for families 
with incomes of about ^20 000 and up,^^ This is the ^'middle^. 
income problem" referred to by high school guidance counselors 
m the next chapter, or th^;^ 'luiUon g^p." as the problem is re^ 
ferred to by other observers. Unfortunately, the differences in 
language Hindera us<?fui discussion. 

' At private institutions, ^'tuition'^ describes a user fee that pays 
for most of the costs of instruction and includes in it the cost of a 

Ah ^tuiit'tit Ahi Dr^i^rinti^^n^ anil Options ruHu/irch mOTonintlum FiPRC 215B^27 
^MonliJ P^rk. Cnhfurnr.v SLuitord Kc^t^.irLh insliUito. Pj/jh quukd in D^vi?.. 
It^rry S . K^tmuiiin^ thu I in.uKiai NuoUs or StuUt^nb DolerruJ fmm poNtsoeurtdary 
hihjuUum Duo Ui Ui:kui 1 itviiuhil Rfsourcus . mimuoKrnpht^d mumurnndum for 
Iht CiilloK*' luttr.mi p jmm.Uum Vnu^fd. New York, P*7h. p 4. i 

47 Stu' NlKh^ifi S MlPherM)fv Mw DvnwnJ lor FrivMlt- lU^hcr Education. 
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Student financial aid program, At public institutions, because they 
are state supported, "tuition" may appear to represent an unwel- 
come double tax that should be increased as little as possible and 
only when everything else fails. For most of our history, lojaHuT^ 
tion in our public coljeges^was regarded as the key to preserving 
m "opfn door" to all cWzens. Little wonder that suggestions 
from the private institutions that the public sector raise tnjition 
charges and'^low back some of the new income into nead-based 
student aid have not been welcome. For the public colleges and 
schools the suggestions imply that public collages should wea^n 
themselves in order to allow private institutions to compete more 
successfully. For the privaW colleges, on the other hand, the sug= 
gestion clearly represents the least expensive^meahs for taxpayers 
to enjoy an open-door policy throughout all of postsecondary ed= 
ucation, both private ?nd public. The healthy diversity of our in- 
stitutions is endangered if this, ©r sbmething with Similar effect, 
does not occur. It i^ ironic that the financial heaith of private in- 
stitutions is in jeoparHy because their tuition and aid policies are 
advantageous to the needy, while public institutions, clalrhing 
they represent the open-door policy, give greatest pocketbook 
advantage to middle and upper-income families. 

Does this problem demand more attention? The answer may de- 
pend on whether the diversity of choice provided by the private 
sector appears to be either in jeopardy or insiifiiciently available 
to qualified students. It also dep^^*fln the cost of mak^^ga 
change. As suggested above, probably the lowest-cost metKod forS 
■all taxpayers is to raise tuition fees at public institutions and plow 
much of the new income back into need-based student aid. A 
somewhat more expensive plan fbecause it does not make the nrrt 
price of public education higher for middle- ^nd upper-incom.^ 
families) would be a program of state or federal tuition remission 
grants in private colleges, awarded according to student financial 
need. Another approach might be to raise the miximum permis- 
sible grant j^ier the state and federal student grant programs- 
which v/ould permit more students to make high-priced choices 
without abandoning the principle that aid be awarded on the 
basis of need. Finally, most expensive and probably least effective, 
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would be a tax credit plan that permits taxpayers credits against 
tuition payments in ail kinds of schools. This kind of plan usually 
ignorei^ the public economy ot requiring that aid go only where 
needed. It also ttfnds to aid the poor too little and to aid the rich 
more than is necessary 

ft. WhM kind of rtjliablo, ptiblic monitoring ^^vhtem should be de- 
signed to js^e^s perindically the hciilth and intpact of OLir student aid 
programs" Who should opcrsste such a system^ 

The brief nccount of the problems of L^o Komfeld in his new 
job may be tiitcussion enough of this question. Or fierhaps it is 
eouogh note > thiii ?>pot.^ in the tnitiencu in a bi>ok like this. 
In a national financiM*l ^lid enterprise the size of ours it is^important 
that we should know^more compirehensively Mnd more quickly 
what we are accomplishing uud also what could be/done ^ejter, 

A reUable mechanism must somehow be deyeloped for review- 
ing in an organized way. at least annually, the large amount of 
data on student aid niready being collected by diverse public and 
private agencies. A .comprehensive review could also. help iden- 
tify the important wfek spots in the present availability of reliable 
and useful information. At the veiy least, such an annual data re- 
view should incUide trends in school and college costs (by type and 
region), trends fn enrollment patterns, including info^mati'on on 
both institutional and student characteristics, and trends in 
sources of student support. Also required is a review of where the 
aid (n^ed^based and other) is going — by type of student* by state 
or region, arm by ty'^e of postsecondary' institution. Finally, the' 
review shQurd-^^^aimpas related tnv)nds in the Ration's economy 
and demogfaphy tmft may have a be^i^ring on enrollment patterns 
I rt ^ p o s t s e c cm ti a r y education. 

Public policy for determining how much to spend on whnt kinds 
of student tiid is generated within n complex system of eLunomiG 
and nnneconomic crosscurrents, and any policy anAlysis that ap- 
praises only a few variables at a time Ukcly will be inadequate. The 
argument for a continuing and reliable mechanism is ba^i^* d on the 
assump^tion that only in this wmv can we begm to learn which un- 
predicted , results are the fauli of bad reasoning, and which the 
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result of nonstandard or incomplete data, wfiether both processes 
' of assembling data and analyzing policy should be undertaken by * 
the same agfency or company or commission is not certain, but the 
issue is important. The process shquld undergo periodic peer re- 
View and also make its data arid analysis public. 

In addition jo the review suggested, there is a need to better 
understand the circumstances and plans of high school graduates 
who do not elict ppstsecondary education. Periodic, but probably 
not annual/ sample studies of high school graduates and dropouts, 
'designed to underitand what their plans are and why, might help 
serve the purpose. These studies could help develop a clearer idea 
of whetl^^^' further provision for postlecondary education' is 
needed, and if so, what kind. The studief should inquire about 
students' current plans, and 'then follow up later to determine 
' what actually hapgened/so that eventually work of this kind also 
develops more reliability than it now has as a predictor of trends. 
The NLs has been one example of an extremely worth ^"hile design , 
of this kind; ^ « 

Finally, as suggested by this list, of questions, the need exists 
to review. periodically the processes of how student aid policy is 
blade, and hpvv the money is actuaUy nwarded, This^need some-^ 
how seems less standard or predictable than the others noted 
abovt Perhr^ps thp process questions are best left to one-shot 
reviews that are tailored specifically to a perceived set of emerging 
problems."*^ , 

' ' Other important questions that should be reviewed but do not 
involve as strongly competing claims between different income 
classes or sectors of postsecondaty education include the follow- 
ing. ' ' ^ 

the federal and state student loan programs be improved, , 
simplified, and slanddrdized? 

7.^0n both financial and»educational grounds, should not the ^ 
fedcral^ College Work-ptudy Program be expanded and become a 
larger ghare of individual students' financial aid packARes? 

48= Letter from Rf * J^ckiion to Humphrey Doenriann. Unuarv' ISi 1978= 
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18. Can improved metins be found to encourage portabilily of fun Js 
under state scholarship and grant programs? This would permit stu- 
dents to use these funds at institutions outside their home slate, 

i 

9. Has the fede/al government achieved a workable and appro- 
priate method for overseeing accreditation of thosa^business and 
trade schools thai are now eligible, or wish to be. for federal, student 
aid programs, but which are not collegiate degree-granting institu-. 



tions? 



10. Is timely and sufficiently complete information flowing ade- 
quately to studenm and prospective students? If not, what workable 
remedies exist? 
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The 1977 Counselor Questionnaire 

In order to test the current usefulness of the demographic nnnlysis 
in the previous ohtipter, the College Board decided, to sufvey a 
ftihdorn saijiple of 2/689 secondary schoo! guidance, counselor^ 
throuf.huut the United States. The 1976 joint dts ribution tables in 
Chapter 2 L^elied on tensu^^ estiniales of family income, pmjectiuns 
of numbers bf high ^chnui, ^^j:aduates, and national sat- verbal 
score?. All these ^a? derived from national data and are historically 
comparable. But unfortunately the National Longitudinal Study 
data ♦hat vva^ used for projecting the college enroliment patterns 
ot recent high school graduates is now. five years old. The actuar 
patterns could have varied in unexp&^ted ways, and as this study 
project began t6 lead tou^ard current policy* recommendations, 
more recent benchmark data seemed desirable. A questionnaire to 
cD'unselors, if sufficiently reliable, would also permit analysis by 
region, by type of school, and by type of student body. 

ReHults frorn the March 1977 counselor survey largely confirmed 
the demographic analysis from the joint distribution tables. The 
counselor estimates-of the number of high school graduates v^ho 
plan to continue^ full-time formal education within 24 months of 
high school graduation were close to those in Chapter 2, The 1977 
counselor estimates also were close to the earlier estimates of thi 
number of students who probably will not go on to postsetondary 
education, whoAs^ouId be Better served if they did, but who will 
fail to dn so primarily because they lack the money. The Estimate 
from Chapter 2 was that 6.3 percent of U,S, high school graduates 

' ^ 67 
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in 1976 could be clasBlfied thnt way; the 1977 counselor estimate 
was 4 J percent/'** ^ ^ \ 

Table. 7 shows the postsecondnry enrollment .^Ums of all U.S. 
high school graduates, assuming that the 279,616 students Whose 
plans were specifically estimated by tWe counselors in the 1977 
questionnaire survey are representative of all 3.199,000 U-S. high 
schoorgraduates that year. Appendix E on page 131 explains how 
the survey sample was drawn artd provides samples of ihe origi- 
nal questionnaires. 

It is pot^Mrpri^in g thnt the counselors in dicated that most of the 
estimated potential increase in postsecondary enrollment would 
be experienced at public technical institutes, private trade and 
businc?^H schools, and two-year college?^. Table 8 sliows that only 
13 percent of the potential additional - students would be bes^ 
served, in the counhelors' judgment, by enrolling directly in four- 
year colleges. I 

If these counselor estimates rfre correct todaf^^, and if relativeS/ 
little change take j i.^ce in the programs offeiid by four-yenr col- 

4H Tht^su pufcent^rtt? figures nru camud to tV^ tir^l ducim.il F^*^^*^ *0 illuMr^ia 
tht-'fiiil diffon-ncc in ihv c.^k\\\Mvd numbiTs. rnther ih.m to imply aceuMcy of ^ 
ohtim^itu Furthermore/, the jomt diHtributinn tables in Ch.iptur 2 me daia defini- 
tions thai nre ^mmi the sjma^s in the m? coun^eior Liuestiunnn^ru. but not quite. 
The ,1 ,H^-,0(.H) students who in iVvble h (pn>^e^SI), were estimjted tu be recent hij-h 
bchooIgMdu.iteH ijnrLiiling js first^timede^ri^e^eredit student?^ in ^wo-yearnndfou 
ye^r colie^t*:^ in !^7h. h^ve certain !^pecinl ch^ .ictcristiirs of definition^ They were 
^djssified As firbt^time decree irredit students, ond included a fevv who were In their 
mid-UventieH, ^nd who were returnini; ki formal cducntion after a reUtlvely long 
perUHi nv^-iy; the 1977 counselors were nsked to estim.Ue ^nlv the pUns for the 
t V i|rnduatin^ Si^ninrs. nnd only for the nei^l 24 months. On the other hand, the 
L,-rnselor^ nlso were^ii^ked lu dishiss eniollment ^o^^sibiUlies in n relatively broad 
^:roup of postsecondnry institutions, including for-profit buMtrw^nd fr^de 
schools-some of which mi^hi be accredited to reeeival federaP^tudent M 
funds. The joint distribution tablift ip CHnpier 2 included only those undersfaduate 
institurions thJit are eligible for ft'dernl Mudent assif^tance. This was a smaller 
list of inbtitutinns even Ihou^h tho number of sfiidents thus excluded probably was 
not lar^e. The t^o difterences of}definitlon act in opposite directions, but whether 
equ iliy or not is unknown. The^ignificance of thin seems to be that a broad sam- 
pling of counsi>lor estimates can be ari effective r ni|;h check on other methods of 
estim,ite pre'^^MHed here, but no one should vs-t^ : n is hi^h^preciHion work. 
4 
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Table 7. Estimate fdistribiinmi of 1977 hij(h school 
grdduates mrallitig as ftili-timBMudents in different 
ty^pes of postsecoftdary InBtiiiitiofh 



Type of 



4-yeaf colleges 



2-year colleges 

Public technical 
institutes 

Private business 
or trade schools 

Totals 



En rolling students' 
^ as a percent of 

all high school 

graduates: 

Percent of high 
school graduatci 
not enrolling: 

Percent of total 
high school 
graduates: 




Estimated 

number iif s^riisiiiiitt'S *■ 
eufolhu^ wilhift 6 
mopiths of 

1,063.050 



5I6J05 
175310 

110.035 

(5.9^0 

L865.000 
(iOO.O^^ ) 



38.; 



ttttiuber^ af .^^ riidu ate$ 
etirullut;^ between 
b iitid 24 months 
after hi^h school 
^radiniliiyn 



99,170 
_(31^)-. 



108.765 
(34.0^1) 

64.620 
'20.2%) 

' 47.345 
(14=891) 

319,900 

(ioo.O':v) 



Totttl 

1,162,220 



625370 
(28,^%) 

239,930 
(11.0%) 

157,380 
N (7.2%) 

2,i8C900 
^J0.09b) 



31J9f 



aoo.0% 



NOTE; Percents of CQiufnn tot^Ii appear in parGntheses, The ioial nutnber of high 
scheo! gfiduates projecfed for 1977 Is 3,199.000^aecQrding to the Nitional Center 
for Educniiorial SutisHc&. Pfojeciions of Educational SiatiiUeSj (1973), Table 20, 
page 45 (WiiFhington. D.C. U. B-. Government Printing Office, H73). ll\h seriei of 
estimates the samt'.as that used in Appendixes B and C beginning on p.^i;e 
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Table 8. Postsecondary institutions that would 
. best serve additional'* students ' * 



Typ^ of 
tmtitutwii 

college 

i 

2-year college 



^Public tuelTTiiatHch0pls= 
. or institutes ' 

Private business 
or trade schools 

Total - 



MmtJft'<i nwnher of 1977 hi^h schodl 
^radutiH'$ who wouhi do uwll to 
eontiiwe formal full-lime education 

44,080' ^ 
(I3.07o) 

82,400 ■ ' 

., (24,3%) 



i 



(43.1%) 

66,470 
(19.6%) 

339400 
(100,0%) 



note: Percent of column total appears in partnthiSiS- Question 4 of the March 
1977 Counseibf Questionnaire asked how many graduatini ienion w^i^uld not 
enroll full time in postsecondary educaHon within 24 months of ifiduation. Quii^ 
tion 5 then:asked the counselors how many of these studenti would pfobaWy make 
a better next step If they co.ild rccondder and instead plah further fulN tin}© educa- 
tion The counselors were also asked what postsecondary institutions, would best 
serve these particular studnnts. This table summarises how many such students the ^ 
counseibrs estimated, anrwhere they might be best served. The estimates are 
based on an extrapolation of the questionnaire results to the total number of high 
school graduates projected for 1977: 3.199,000. as projected by the National Center f 
for Educational Statistics. ^ } ' = 

leges, then as a group four-year colleges' appear to be in for an 
enrollment recession whether or not a larger portion of graduating ■ 
high.school seniors are encouraged to coijtinue their formal edu- 
cation. Four-year colleges rpust either seek older, adult studenls 
to maintain enrollment levels, compete more successfully with 
their neighbors, or shrink. If four-year colleges attempt to change 
the emphasis of their offerings toward the interests of this po- 
tential new market, the new emphasis probably would indude 
some combiniftion of additional vocational subjects and increased 
attention to basic skills in language and mathematics. 
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The counselor responses in Table 8 do nut reveal the impor^iiiice 
of the fauar of student finances, nor do they explain any .other 
reaiOn why these students are not planning to continue on to post' 
secondary education. Table 9, however, indicates that those high 
BCht>ol graduates who are deterred primarily for tinanciai rr^'asons 
make up about half the fotal numbur identHied in Table S. 

"Table 9'suggests that the unmet education^Mivod that thec^oun- 
selors perceive exists primarily in large urban scliiuol districts iind 
in rural districts. Relatively less need is seen in tp;ie suburbs. Tiife 
n eed also appears to be grea test within school distficts'that setrve 
relatively large minority race ^populations, and where family In- 
comes and school retention rates are low. 

The guidance counselors were asked, ' On the*average* how 
much schDlarship or grant aid do yuu estimate would be neces^ 
-sary per- Student per year in order to enable those students to ' 
continue their education?" The average of the responses was 
$1,220 in grant aid. This estimate is close to the .estimate illus- 
trated in Chapter 2 if the $lJOi\ in additional student aid in the 
example were on the average madu up of 51,200 in public grants 
and S500 in self help, predominantly work-study tunds. Neither 
estimate* however, is backed by careful research of the actual 
unmet need or of the bust formb uf aid tu add to the present 
mixture, ^ 

The counselors also estimated that nliout 9,3 percent of the 1977 
graduating high school senior- class ^vill enroll in some kind of 
postsecondary formal education but would be better served in the 
long run if they had decided to gu directly to work (see Table 10), 
Thfe counselors estimating this "overenrollment" were concen- 
trated ir) t^e same kinds of high schools that reported the "uh- 
derenrollment'' already described. Their written comments often 
made it clean however, that even though student choices produce 
some mismatches, these errors tend to correct themselves rather 

- ■- ■ - IT *- 

quickly and are much less wasteful than the error of forcing pre- 
mature dropouts. Here is a sample of the comments. 

"I don*t believo the experienci* of iit temp ting college is waited. It may. 
just postpone entering the work fqrce for a year orso/' 

— from ii Seattle. VV\ishmgton high school 
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Table 9, Classification of students covered by the questionnaire 
who are estimated ttot to be contirtuins^ to po$tsecondary 
education because they lack funds, by type ofhi^ft scftool , 



UrUiiuaUn^ Senior^, 197? 



L$t!ffiiitfd ftumher wko ftiil to 
CiUihnue to fouiBtciyndary educalion 
$oiely iiecauie thev lack fundB 



Reported 



--Avera\*eparentaU^^ 
iftcofuc in feportins^ 
Bchool districtB 



Pen- cut of 
feported totdl 



Up to 59.000 


217 


34,040 


3.166 


9.3 


S9.000toSI5,000 


760 


12? ,933 


7.081 


5.5 


Over 515.000 


479 


112,966 


2.822 


2.5 


*Norehpon^e 


19 


' 3.657 


^82 


2 2 


Estimated school 




• 






retentioft rate (K^ j2) 










0 ^49n 


35 


11.052 . 


L491 


13.5 




640 


127,670 , 


6.754 


53 


90Cf-^94^^^ 


258 


53,886 • 


1081 


3-9 




372 


5^338 ' ' 


L741 


2 9 


No responsL' 


J 70 


27.650 


1.084 


3.9 


Percettt white students 










imreportiti;^ school 










districts * 










0 . -49' J 




3L377 


2,605 


8.3 


50^:^-89^^ 


373 


86,800 


4.040 


^ 4.7 


90^y ^100'^ 


944 


,157.665 


6,366 


4.0 


No rosponst* ^ 


26 


3.774 


142 


3,8 


LocatioTt of districts v 










Urban 


388 


108.059 


5.82S 


5,4 


Suburban 


^ 301 


9L851 


2.782 


3.0 


Tow 11^ rur*Tl 


773 


78.815 ' 


5.516 


5.7 


No rcsponic 


13 . 


891 


25 


2.8 
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^"They should try if tht\v hasa'*the dosire-and find out for them- 
» selves^'h^t's best/' - from a smalUtown Illinois counselor 

"A few Btudents nru barking up the wrong tree, but i think all stu- 
, dents should have some sort of education or skill, much of which 
often is acquired in some sort of postsecondary school Perhaps if 
we had more high school voc-ed centers I would feel differently/'. 

--from southern Michigan 

*i don't worrv^ about 'overenrollment/ Those people immediately 
find out who they are and drop out/' - frorn northern California 

/^Xhian otio njh a t our kids nj^beLnM./ ovef educa t ed^ is j c ro ck of bull, _ 

True, college isn't always the answer." 

— from a southern Missouri farm community 

Although these comments nre representative of the majority of 
written comments on this question, some disagreemenl was evi- 
dent. A southern New Jersey guidance counselor^estimated that 
pefh*ips a fifth of .his 250 seniors wore planning td continue their 

m 

'fhble 9 contifittct^ 



couttniit- ill p0$tj,econiiiiry edsiajtiiui 



Pvrxfnt of 

TClH^fteii tOtili 



Schpol type 
■Public /\_ 
Private, independent 
Catholic / 
Othei' religions 
,Other or no riesponse 

Total M 







12,448 


4.9 






91 


1-3 


He) 


■ 16,07^ 


402 


2.5 




1.728 


57 


3J 


12 


951 


153 


16T 


1,475 


279.616 


13.151 


47 



note: The reHiilrs in thi^ tabit? art^ basyd on responseb to questions L 7, 10, II, 12. 
13. □nd 14 of the M.irch 1*^77 Counselor Questionnaire, They represunt only the 
Sismple of ^chooi^ thjt resptmded to the survoy 
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Table W. Comparison of projected levels of* 
*'overenrolled" $tudent$ for subgroups of high schools 
responding to the guidance counselor surtwy 



Family iftcome 
UptoS9,000 ■ 
59,000 tftS15,00b 
^ Over 515,000 
No response 

Percent who 
gntduale 



Numbt'r TatiU 

of hi^ii number of 



Totitl ^ctiU ' ill a percent 

numbei'O} fiumber of tdUil 

ciitnifih "avi'H'nwllvif' ^etnors 



217 
760 
479 
19 



34.040 
128,953 
'll2.966 
3,657 



20,103 3,283 
76,911 11,664 
83,840 10,831 



1323 



273 




9,6% 
9.0 
9.6 
7.5 



0 ^49^ 


35 


11,052 


6,653 


907 


8.2 


50% -89% 


640 


127,670 


77,624 


13,024 


10:2 


90% -94% 


258 ^ 


53,886 


37,680 


4,953 


9.2 


95% ^100% 


372- 


59J58 


43,053 ' 


5,151 


8.7 


No response 


170 


27.650 . 


17,367 


2,016 


73 


Percent White 












0-^49% 


132 


3L377 


21,085 


2.971 


93 


50%-g^% 


373 


86,800 


56,697 


8,936 


10,3 


90%^100% 


944 


157.665 


102,782 


13,799 


. 8.8 


No response 


26 


3,774 


LSI 2 


345 


9.1 


School location 












Urban 


■ ^88 


108,059 


71,567 


10,807 


10.0 


Suburban 


301 


91,851 


65,408 


. 9,068 


9,9 


Town, rt^al 


773 


78,815 


44,756 


6,132 . 


7,8 


No response 


13 


891 


646 


44 


4.9 


School typ^e 












Pub)lc 


1,181 


253,779 


161,194 


23,882 


9.4 


Private, independent 


119 


' 7,079 


6.117 


388 


5.5 


Catholic 


116 


16,079 


13,148 


1,462 


9.1 


Other religious 


^ 47 


1,728 


1,418. 


216 


12,5 


Other or no response 


12 


951 


600 


.0^ 


10.8 



r / 
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Table 10 cantmued 





Nu mhif 


ToUil 


Total 




lis li per€ 






number of 


number of 


fi timber 


0/ tmi 








ttttrnttts 


"avtrehroUtit' 




State Bubgroup^* 


K 










HIHI 


452 


99.953 


69341 


10,775 


JOJ ■ 


HILO 


598 


il4J22 


70,843 


9,231 


8,1 


LOH! 


236 


36,805 


23,466 


3,502 


9.5 


LpLO 


186 


27.456 


17,586 


2J02 


9.1 


Collaimd $lah 


























- 1,050 


214,475 


^ 140,684 


20,006 


9,3 




422 


64,261 


4L052 


6,004 


9.3 




688 


136.758 


93307 


14,277 


104 




_ 784 


14L978 


88,429 


11,733 


8,3 


Total 


1,475 


279.616 


182,377 


26,051 


9.3% 



note: The results contained in this table are based on responies to questions 1, 
2, j. 8, 10, n, 12, 13, and 14 of the March 19?7 Counselor Questionnaire and on a 
fufthef classification of schools according to (a) their state's per-capita award ex- 
penditufes and ibs percentage of the state population within conimuting distance 
of a free-access college. . ' 

* State subgroup code definitions; 
HIHI; high per-feapita award expenditures and high percentage within com' 

muting distance ' 
HILO. high per-capita award expenditures and low pefcenla^^e within com- 
muting dtsfance. 

LOHI:. low per-capita award expenditures and liigh percentage within com^ 
muting distance. 

LOLO: low per-capiti award expenditures and low percentage within com- 
muting distance. 
* tCollapsed state subgroup code definitions: 
HI-! high per^capita award expenditures. 

LO-: low per-capita award expenditures- c"^ " 

*HI: high percentage within commuting distance. 

-LO: low percentage within commuting distance. ' 
Three schools couJd not be classified into state subgro^s a^d ^ollaps#d subgroups. 
See Appendix E for a fuller explanation of how the state subgroups were formed. - 
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educaHon but should not: ' 

"Deflniiely too many nonquaiu^v r ^r^'ip*^ tiru going to college!! I 
would not %fmi money for s^ ^ . ' any other i'nnn public' 

"! t^:/nk we ought tj ^o bj '^'?? tJw?, phHosopliy ot individual initiative 
Jnstearttjf iri^eitUe^T" -from upstate New "l^jrk 

"This is not a vsry good survey.'' - fron^ J^louston, 'lexas 

The counselors' responses to questions about unmet need v/ere 
also analyzed to determine any notlceabte differences that de- 
pended on whether the school was located within a state with 
many accessible community colleges, with 4I large ^^-capita qk- 
ponditure for state scholarship programs to college students, with 
both, or with neither. Assuming the counselors' standards of 
judgment about the existence of unmet need was equally rigorous 
regardless of location, the results suggest that the presence of both 
high expenditure on state scholarships and easy availability of 
corrimunity colleges noticenbly increases the proportion of stu- 
dents going on to postsecondary education, and reduces the cpun- 
selors' estimates of unmet nmd. Other ^tate strategies regarding 
scholarship funds or community colleges do not appear to produce 
differences in results as noticeable. * ' 

Table U describes the principal results. Briefly, Table 11 ex- 
amines the experience of two types of high schoorgVaduates, de- 
pending on whether they came from schools in one of four cate- 
gories. The two groups of students were the following, 

1. Students described in Table 8 = "seniors who do^^ioi plan to 
continue (on to postsecondary education full-time and within 24 
months) and who would make a better ne^t step if Vnoy i'6v 
consider and instead plan further full-time educntiisa" 

2. Students who were described in Table 9 — high sch<KU ;v= vi^^ 
ates from the group above who "will not continue their adtii^atiun 
primarily because they lack'the funds/' 

States were classifiedvin one of four groups dependrng on the 
following characterlfetkM. , ' \ 

1 Was the state in the top or bottom half of a national ranking of 
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Table 12. Cofftpnrisonfdf projected underenrollmffi 
for $tate Bubgroups of hi^h schools 


i 

t 






Pi-rc^ntaii€ Of hi'^h ichool 
seniors who rounseiflrs 
^Httffiiit^ lit c 0ft tif^ 14^ 
fulhtime iwitsfcoiiiiary 
i'tiiictiti'-iH within 24 months 
of ^nidujtiofi. but Will be 
dett'TTi'ti fof fiick vf fundi 


HIHI 






HtLO 






LOHI 




4m 


LOLO 






Total 




47V^ 



Nurt/. For tR'fjnititm*! nf studuntH fupoittHi on, st*e" tt'st or Ttibles 8 and 9. The 
method tor developing ih. . ijble tjuscribed ^ Appendi^e E. Sue \'Mk 12 for a 
listing of states assigned to eiich of the four regional subgroups. 

States according to per-capita expenditure on need-based college 
stydent^id programs? " ^ 

2. 'Was the state It) the top or bottom half of a nntional ranking 
according to relative accessibility of its. population to easy-acce£jS, 
low-tuition publiccolleges and institutes? 

Table 12 shows the state groupings that result from this joint 
classificntion process* 

Oft a scale of 1 (low priority) through 5 (top priority) the coun^ 
selbrs rated six kinds of public programs as to the relative benefits 
for youth th*it further public expenditure might brin^. Table '13 
tabulates the results. ^ i 

The counseiors who replied to the questionnaire seemed to take 
it seriously. More than one-fifth of the respDndents added written 
comments where they felt the questionnaire check-off boxes did 
not properly deal with their concerns. Overall, the written com- 
ments emphasize that these counselors believe that the relation^ 
sihip between formal education and, job preparation is extremely 

o 
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Table 12. State assi^ftments to subs^oiip^s * ' 

HIHI; Hi|h per-capita award uxpenditure§ and high pefcentago within 
commuting distance of an easy-acce?*s college. 

" California North Carolina 

Colorado Oregon 
Connecticut Rhode Island 

Florida Washington ^ 

Illinois ' West Virginia 

Kansas / Wisconsin 
* Nt^ssachusetls . * 

HTLO: High per-capita' award expen ditures and low pe rcentage^within 
commuting distarice of an easy-access college. 

Indiana • New jersey 

Iowa NcwVbrk^ 

Maine ' Ohio 
\ Michigan Pennsylvania 
Minnesota Texas 

Missouri * Vermont 

LDHI: Low per-capita award expenditures and high percentage within 
* commuting distance of an casy-accesi college. 

Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas Nyv Hampshire 

Hawau ' ^ Sod th Carolina 

Kentu€4^y 7'^rtnessee 
Louisiana Virginia 
Maryland Wyoming [ ' - 

LOLO; Low per-capita award expenditures and low percentage within 
commuting distance of an easyMiccess college. • 
Alaska Nevada 
Arizona' New Mexico 

Delaware North pakota 

Georgia OkUhoma 
Idaho South Dakota 

' Montana Utah 
* Nebraska 



. note: For fource relt?fenet?5. individual state rankings, and a description of hSt 
the table was constructed, see Appendix E,. , , 



A !>i np'n si ] ' \\VAi\ to ^Ui'Vnyl t^^) 
i'r^hii'm (ifu' Uv-j nr topir-*>rlontt'd 



!in[nirta:U iirui iTUTiEh ^u^niMcjiU .ittrntinn. Included ^mDng the 
lifik.t^^oN In^twrMn fitrnial uduCtit inn ^inti e!iiph/ynii*nt that nre im- 
^I'^ort.inJ ii) [hr-.t' itifist^K irs pro\'isirin al rpuru VocntiDluij nnd 
i\[V\'v\ ["ft'pLirati! Ml in tjntljiv St iiiuH; [>rnv^^ ioii cm niort'uppor- 
hiaittu-. luv mtt-rii^hu - apprt?n ticcslii pS^, on -Ihe-job training 
%.Mit-iiit' st^ htntl, .nul r'n*\ isH^n nl iii* rt; iA*tHi-btist?d tiici for p'>st- 

Iruii vuitiau iMMWrliM TtH o m Hu Ml dn t ji VI s uften ii*fft*r an to specific 
j)T r-., rt pf h ui If! p it t. thj-^ btH .Hi^r h *tMl 1 .1 bp r nui rk B fv d 
lilt- rMin : .'ons iht'.uiv Mi.u.lr In slIuhiI'- Jnil local iiid ustr\' f r)r job 
trjifMJTT: u r I ! tr i «-Tit I hi' fullmvin^: h i ^.iniple c^f Cuninii'j' i^t 
t.Mf:luM- Ais\\\v^^\i'd jdd]ii{)f\Al pn^i^rtini^ ^s'hure fuither pubn^ 
priulifiir-' ■ni^O^ herit '{ i t \Mni !i i; pi'tiplr . or uIiibt)r£itcHl CUT the rank- 
HHi r.' <Mt h'f ! hi * ^pri { ru pr<uu*un uJiMs li^tiuj in 'llib! u 13: 

\ 1 1 :;■ I r , ! ■.■n:-i'. F- nn;h iu^^'l -l^ivs ikM ulr tT tn Uch i ii t\w WW of \ob 
' rain; in; \|m-,{ Hiuilt pvniHni -^nnit^ ki nd of trai nmi; ^tter in Mb ?^cho()l. ' 




"We should havt=m{»ft' t nupt-r.^tu >n bi^t^sH't-n H^LluHtrv and t-ducatipn 

funiti^^sth.uvmiie'.irabUv' trun\ n\ Montana 

'i would fuciunn\in\iA '-pv<\^i\ fundiL^i? i L)n>^iut'i . ..tif^i ni^h 
school ^raduJte-^ ^*^1uuiioo-- tLUMUt^r Hunt^b mnrkot bul ^vho dtwun 
have adecjuat^ trnininji;. Thi- tundifu; muild uh^J for Hpucinl tr>ii^i' 
in); either .it Li tr^de ^chouil o\- Lnninujnitv ^ul'i'>;o. ar^sumini: tnerc 
^^.■^ ij. ; j*^.^ -^Hji ^ *^r,ii!i!ni- ^v v l ibit:' Thi^ si^ tinn t(?nit?*» 
tr^nn mv belit^i that rriany nMJt^r^l hi^^h school graduates expVct to to 
callege and Ihvn du not do ^^^v Thfv h^u e nu spfCi^l tr.iin in>; and yet 
ar^ tivina b I ind jiJ)bh Vu-y ni^rd h i-y ' - Uom Wi^ht U^^s 

Clivt' mnrt; t^rnph ^HiS to programs dc^i>;ned lo ^tuuf capabiu young 
pt^oplo Into btdf-£?n^plovnient vticatipn^." 

' -= twym ii ^vh^^our5 t«.nvn near tlu' Mi^.5iHi>ippi Ri\ 

"WfcatKmal t'4'*nration eni^lu tr^ b^* a dnv-tn-i/.i*- b.isi^ in ench 
riass in higl! ^rhufd Muatninni d^iv^ or vsvt'k^ just f^-^s t hdpmuch." 

irom LUIS torn Washington 

"It the Unitud ^Hntu^couUl ^l^T all youn^; puopk somi? workups- 
perjt^nce, buch as clt or ■itary st^rvict: hutwecn a^^o 16 and 19, 
thu^*' ViiUni; puopiu and the natnm bonctit. Then let youths 

s.iv \vhat iho'- v^/'Am to bt-' onu-=- in^tu/ui of braivJi riii thern if thi*ydo 
not y. -^ tu cnlit*^e ri kHi I torn hiiih HihonI j^iaduaiion. The intellectually 
^;UttHl svoiiki aUo ^^v a wnfk uxpcricmc and ct)uld rrturn to 

learning; two ypars lafiT." 

--^troni a C af hii jic hivib ^idv - H eland.OhiO 

^'Thciv H jl-..! .m=oih1 rsif pib npportijnihr iddled ncume 

V^'uth who diM'-, oo[ drop out iU ^diool isr bi - , rohleni. Thu^^i* 

,\ri} our St ill -^ c iti/i'Mh 1 iu'V ru-rd i ?pporUi nitich. :oi . - 

= froni pttytun, Oh u> 

'Our kiJs v/hti %\nirk undti a tt'deral prLJi;ram aher ^chuol (kids wi th 
liuv lamdv intnnios) doah^olutolv Mo//nMy They are pai d tor doin^ 

utf the i^nviTnfnunt .ii vi v;ct st i mt'th noM nr fu^thinM thn)UHhout their 
ljV5>*, '" - !n>m western North C^irolina 
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"'iio'p, faising the federal vninimum wnuu!" ^frDm Ne^s^Mexico - 

" Wfe^ nued prt^gr.imH. vucationnl In HiiUirts including "urt timt- work 
,1 ^Ki ofvUi?*-!'-'^ tr.nn:ru: - for .u^ad^miLiillv slow studt-nt^. VnV neud 
: \ - rru^raniis to kcup ^ vk h ntu Jvrits 'n .1 niL M\ in ^{lU -xch ool cnvirun - 

Althnu>;h nowhuru mentiuiud in tht? que liannoire itself, ^he 
' ' in i u d 1 1' - i n CO m v p ro b ! e in ' h ca ni m u n ted o n b y u n s e 1 d rs i Ht 
vaf iouH tyr\-^ of schuol dihtricts in Ihuir writien icnvarks. The 
largest number ot comments canic trum r>tate^ that vvurc? in either 
the HIHI or HILO subgroup^ in "lablvt^ 11 and 12. These are 
srat^>^ th^t have m nie reUtivelv stroh^; efforts, in n varietv of ways, 
£0 • biimc act L tD sumu kind of po^^tst?coridarv' educatiorr 
for %n:i:;^^^'ts who wish it. Some ui fhenc partiruUr counselor com- 
nMJhiA roflect concern about the appropriateness of choices avail- 
able to Uudenls, r^ither than concLTn about minimal access, 

"Fi .anCMl aid ih needud tur die Si 2AHH)^iu^&lgM}0 fanuly if it is 

"Qur -:d^o^^! : ^ -vhare ;tu .ients ^rt' ^.lu^: .! :n tht:' n"iidd!t svith r(? ' 
spect to tiniincial aid; R^o nuMji incoirt* to qunlify for Basic Educa- 
tional CDppartunitv C.rjnts but not enough Jin perrTiif .UtendonCD M 
iiu\r\ =^i'hiu 4s wjthijiit vnn5idt'r.ihit^4;jrK,u iaeriticu." ^ 

- nuin Cjnt inn.Ui, OhJo 

"Miirt' Si hnLirship^. .ind Kr^ints ^htudd bc-.i.Mihble for niidd'^^-c|jSR 
studviiK bocause mic [{durational Dpportu nity ^ir^ints do notapplv 
tiMhi^ It' Vi^i ,it ill! Arid i< if \ » ni r i rUi >rmur jcm t rii u t ni i^'i e Iass incurnL 

iw $!h,nnn(ns:hj)oo/' 

riotd *t: CiHicentr^t'^ -i\ lob^ ,uid fmancNi! ^lid for the -o''' 
bound of ^\vvr,\:\c- .md ah'i^f•^a^ r.i^^cM ncofn tiiniilies. Thuy are 
urtur all the very people who \\\\\ und up ^upporflng all these pubMc 
P^.ptMuiu Lirt' prn^/ranu ' ' =rmni norihern Oregoii 

. As i/lnMdv mentionect, it sevin . a ^v!se to compare the responses _ 
of caunselufs with those of ciose ' TVers of yuuth who did not 
Work diroctlv for secondare ^cl .^^U. This %vas done as a rough. 



prelimin,iry' cht-^k (or pu-.-.ib\v buis on tin- part oi Koun-.v\in-. to^ 
ward furthL^r public oxpunJiturc in the t. diu,<liun sv^ti^ni In Apri! 
1*^)77 thf Ci>l!t:^^e Bo^rd ^ent between 1^0 nnd 200 i]U"--luMiruiirt^s to 
tht* tullowin/ .)ur ^roiip'-: directors (i( inliUMtion pni-^r.ims in 
L^nrrei:t lonnl in^^tnutiuns li^r .Mutii, JiriVti^rs ot t^duLatioii pro- 
^ijins m ^ NH A H Mini 1 \ L pWdi J ^uaiiui Program JirLTtors; 
Xnd vinplovinent euun-»i^lor^ uho diMl priruniU vwih \^n\[h. 1 he 

A cnpv ot the basic -Himnaire lur t:u-i' >;r(nip-- is ^-lunvn in 
App^^iulix r tsn pa^u 140. l htM>nlv s: iin^iiCiint tiirterenee bet\vt>en 
this qiu'stiDii naire and tne i ne ^^e/it iil^h hcluu)) Luuns^'U^r^ ih 
tnat the cnunnelors werx' askeJ abuul lii>;h sehuol seniors wrn 
V. iv expecti-i to t;raJiiate in ]vvv 1^^*77 . whuivA- iVw i-ur groups 
nl a^rhcu)! vouth euunswlurs wctv asked .ibkilit ^UMinn puople 
(ai^c'J abtnit 17-20) .vho were served bv ^ our prugrarni:-) during; 

UKt 12 nMuiUis/' Since the^e vciLith p? mm ilatiiips eimtam hnth 
: i^h scbuo! uraduatf^ and HiKh ^rhnol noni^r.uiuates, respon^ 
duHt^ wtMt' ir kijd to n^.^ke supiirate )iid>Amunts about each ot the 
nv:^ ca:ev;orif:^. The euM r e of c^\\-\\riho\i \ - lha! n^^ b: h wa^ 
e> idont m thu hiuh scboul iUiuiain e coin .selur iud;4ments and esti- 
j:.,.teS-or if bias dui'^ i^x;s[, i; is -shared broadly among many 
afher SHuUh ktT^ :NiM*- hcn^H"; * : Uut Mu- saniple sizes nie 
^tnall and that the ra' v; tjorf laire rviu in ran*;e from 7 tn 2h 
I •^rct/n L a^f OSS thu u . ... ^ - i ^ccli ;\ better, although murw 

lAf V ^^sivu test {'>r hia^ wuuld lun '. iiyi\]?.Od a !ar\^ef sample si.'e. 

lab'o N ihtuvs tlie perxenta>;e oi hi^h schuol- graduau ,^ (in t*^i- 
inur -inJs o: pn.H,raav^ survevt'd> thJt ti^^ ruHrnnJents fhc>ih';ht 

not CLmtmue t/ -lud t jucation, but who would make (\ ^ 
betti r ^tep It 'bvs' did iiMituiue - aiui w- ^j du nut reconsider pri- 
(iMidv btHah'-e Miev kick the neeessar- lunds The e^iiJatici- coun^ 
-.ubTs had tistiniated in tlie March b^ '/ survey that AJ pereunt of 
thr /ear^s hii^h SLhijo! s^rad uaies i oil i l lassitied that way. One 
)U'Hip oi iuH)schnni veutb worker- n. ie e^^timates slnOitiy Icnver 
than llns, vvhile three rnadi^ hi>;her t--tiriMtt'-. All t^cnir of tht' nerv 
sCiiooi nm^clnrsr iTi thriT-qr^'^tinnnrnrr aa^wers-E^Rd— in die4^=- - — 
vvritteo rnrnfiienth l\ lined tlie hinh si hoo! eiuui^tders' \\ \hh tu 
bro,vl»^n !< Tfii ! ^^dueatinf^ * ippo-^Mi pi t e and to ^trenutben tli(» 



Table 14. Estimattis by four ^^roups of youth xvorkt'n of the 
percentLiKie of hb^h school ^^raduates in their proxriims 
who ivill fiot contifiue full-time postsecouddry educatiot! withiti 
^4 months, f*?' ^rdduation . who wauUi fftti-^' n better next step if 
tliL'y dui cciitinue jorinal education, and who fdil to do so 
bcLinise they liick the rnnneir A vril I \^77 ijia'stiOfiniure 



Bd ■ .at ion progr^^^n 
rectok'^ in 
-irroctionnl 

istuutions ?4H) ll .Ohl 2,n55 284" 

' i rectors of Vp w ri rd 

■j M c A T c A w{ 1 r k e r h ' ^ 

(11} 3 1 m . ^.r- 

SUiiv empluvment nrui 
♦ voctitionfii cotinselur^ 
who mainly cuunsel 

youth (IH; 4. 187 3-6^?. 

pr(tt;e<^ of ^ii- ^^^siiM i* plnci'ment I lere nre !^t)mc nf their com- 



"We '-trcmgly LTU-lwr^u unv pro>;f.iiri'^ thru e nioy vir miiki' omp 
■ible LJLir voun^ i^eopli' rnus^tL'^l ther*^ i- for fhorn where thc-y 

Ciin be productive ai^d berulfilied. [Hii u: exptTiclHures tor providinjs 
jiib'? Itjiji^w UT' i-<>Ufisehni; hiuMi- J ii^'lp cut welKU't* C|r)'3ts, court 
, «. - i^'t^^, pfisun CPS is, nu/iUi^l ht'^pitiM iu.sts, and st? on/' 

- !u>ni A \ WL A prttgrtim director ui Nu. th CiHolinii 

"C)ur prngr.im disi Is vvUh you; '.Jul otfendcrB, agt'd 14 tu 17> vyh'c? for 
ihc rv3^,f p.irl h.ivi.- ptobltMiih in scliool. For thi^ popuktinn, full-tiilie 
jif^^T liful on-thL'-jiK triijinti)* pry .u'iUns Lir#> hip pn<jrjtv Nf nffiv of (iUt * 

have been ht^Iped (:= ^nsidei jbly br in.iivjdu.il ^UtenUon at the primary 
SLjhtio! level ' - \t ssr.,. husett^^'forestry camp 
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lilt' Si- si' Ev I'i f i}i t' 



"Mo^t mctir-tTjtcd h^maiu^ will liMve institutu'n nnd wrl! havu tn 
singly support a rnnnlv, A Unir- Vf=Mr tolii'gt/ degrut*. thus, is nut ty 
vnnt for manv of ihcm Bhorhterin skills trjiininii m trade that will 
U'jd Uj luwrativu employ munt is mi^-t oUt/n spui;lit by such womt'n= 
h^w ^<n)nd fh,5i rn.j-l if {hrti! ru rd "Surs is'a! skills" in tmipkiS- 
abihf^ otUluUfs niul ptT^nii.il ^uals More unentatiiin ti»ward carei^r 
Luvarufu-'s^. p^T^ori il Imi K^otiru'. and va'-ies tianruatiiin wuuld bv 
ht'ipiul in thw h!i;h SLhouL 

i ^ irom a corruuiiuriaUL^iHL-i itJi vvihik'ii in Oregon 

"I icvl that tTnphasis rieotis tu bL' placL^i un pro)ir ms tur dropouts 
t|, ,r pro ido \b.v^^^ with Htith it^b skilK and basic niath and ruadin^ 
skills. I his pru^rani shcuiid strt-ss sua'csstul conipletion oi i.M) pro- 
i';rams. I arn ^w.ivv that ^ucli programs exist. bu\ ihvy should be ex- 
pantlt^i ^really " - trum a vueatii>nal ^ oiinseior in Maryland 

' Ibu rnanv financial aid perstinr"! do not adequately explain bnan- 
cial aid rCsuurces tu students, and too cUten they attenipt to channel 
luV'- iiiiorne student^ intu li)an prouiainr^ that automatically dis^ 
I our.n;i-'s ^hf-.e studeiils iw^w* turlherini; tiiejr educatiun. . . /' 

- M*Mn an Up\vard Bound prnject in Te^as 

In my opiniMn pt-r^on^ niav bv inereducated tor a parhcidar job, 
L!iU no uUc ifNtrcu Li^,iU-^i ^ ^ , - ^.^^v* i^l iCv*i- ^nt ^ 

. pi>NU iif a tiillege ediicatinn ha:, vin>; away trtmi learning 'how to 
live' to luarnin^ now to earn a hvuu^ ^ Perhaps a more desirable pur- 
pLi^e a I unibinntiLSf) u! the iwo This country needs eLiucated' 
plufnbers as well as \Hlut jtetl prolf-'uns aiiLi dt)ClL>rs: 

-fn>m ail Upward Btumti prO)^ram in Kentuckv 

rhesc coinmonts and tethers written by the high Hchunl coun- 
seloih remiiui the J^-. h:-: of .mv particuknr prublem in ed»jcn- 
iinn nt)t conLuntriih' ^lO narrovviv on it. The siicc.-ss, of prngrams 
In education dc^os niitdep* -ul suhjlviHi whother program content in 
tntcdiucntly d' neci nnd Adu*thor adeqiuitt? firuinchil nuMnH are 
,:v.iilable so Uuit Htudeiits troiii an\ 'MUineial bockgroimd may par- 
ticii%iie ji tiiey wish. "Su^ .oss" .hsci doponds cm pcrHtnial atti 
t hle iMi sJlf cunfit^-'ru r and wi 11; jigni^sh (o take a reastinable 
1 ai^F^of vriincr^ tr drp am^wha^the-■labur" 
market maJ deniand cn'er time, evon i! this ^:annnt be predicted 
actnna;uiv nr an\ sin^lo inomerb It Jvp^ ^-^b un ... [rasiinably 
healtliv socia! t^U^VU that y,\vcs poisoiiai supfnut when neudod and 
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Tahie 15. Perc^nta^e distribution of respondents Liealin^^ - 

with youth th^. .i^:h pro^^rams in corrections. YMCA$ or YWCAs, 

emploifment counsrlifvc ^^^id LIpwurd Bound, spriih^ 197T 
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NMifc H<';^;'ir*'«Hl :>pr: t'nf/irr I'. prnt'^nrMnn ^JVJiunh.iMurthi'r public rHpt'ruiifurb 
hir h\\]h sijuni! i-radiMtrN in IhiMr priu;i.uns w^nkJ bv Inp prinrity" or "hi>;hlj 
irnpurf ini .irriiiru; tiVf piv-.'ihl<' ; i ; , ; . 1 1 ii-M t ^ . J iH r t-.t^irii^ rtifhusiuHrn tuntrrriinjj 
'Mil' !'r E-o.^ihi- i'ro,;f,rn^ i , .f n p • r.f I' prit t.'ru,h:o^ in pnrt.'iithr'.?-, roriiurn 

ti i Apt I'f'^V ipu-sfKmniiup fn [nii r ^;riu/ s"' /v ^f^j ivur!^ t'T^- htv Appt>iul!\ 
[lit \ fJbu!.! f MiM ■ PMilK 



pfrceivod to jdequ.itolv ?.JP ; mh siudv douH nol dt turn pi 
exiinufif idi liii Uir^ Ind .icknu\ u-dgt-h their >^reat impcuttince, 

i htMuliii'viiii', ciuipU'i iii^Ml Willi J k'\s ul tiiesu elcnujnis. 



4: THE CONTEXT 



Vv'hen work or tr studs . ui^nn two years ngo, the job appeared to 
be a relatively unct);* - jte^J one of estimating aggregate demand 
tor postBOconddry tHJiuauon and determining how the demand 
might change during the next few years, assuming no significant 
shifts in ijublic expenditure policies. Part of the task also was to 
assess how much worthw^hile but unsatisfied demand for postsec- 
ondary educanon now exists. At what family income levels does it 
occur? At what levels Oi scholastic ability? The first results were 
reported in Chapter 2 and appear to be straij^htforward, although 
necessarilv approximate. The new ^1977 questionnaire results, re- 
ported in Chapter 3, appear to confirni the earlier estimates. 

But where does this result lead us? In what contexts should it 
ho examine^ ' Many contexts are involved. The issue is one of 
legislation and udministraHd'n; of economic choice; of designing 
public expenditure policy for a probable set of outcomes, but also 
for uncertaifitv; of social and hHtorical perspecti\?e; and of fair- 
ness. A discussion or these issues foliows. 

Legislative QuQ^tions , \ 

The initial purpbse ot this study appeared to be to design legisla- 
tive praposnls/ The research pointed to a significant number of 
people who would b^i^^sefi^ bv^ Hirther formal education but who 
+afHo-^1tj-sMt>lely4*^^ea^^ Money^o^ti^in. 
the has bect^ authorized for spending by state and federal 
legislatures. The *>tjdy did not ^eekVmy funji^mental change in 
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the way. governmt?nt e:^tends uducational opport^&a^y. Having de- 
cided ho\^' many additional students should be prL^'idud for, thu 
remaining tasks, apparently, were to estimate fch^fOrm of student 
financial aid that wuuid must directly encouragt nrw enroliment 
in an ^Hjonomica! way, nnd then to ^■'stinuite the program cont^^ and 
Atiggebt what mixture uf tederal .vnd stntv^ respun&ibiliry migt^ be 
oppropriate. ' 

However, none of the^ estimates are easily made. VVh^t would 
be the appropr ite form of additional student aid? The most ef- 
fective form of student financial aid to encourage enrollr^ent is 
direct grants and schoUrship^ - not logins or work-studv pay- 
ments — but grants and HchoUrships ^u■e alsu the must expensive 
forms of aid, been use neither the original sum of money nor a 
work pre ) duct i'^ returned fo the grantor. 

^ What level of ^over^ment should authonzi^ needed funds? 
The federal ^^uvernment collects about two- thirds of the totti! 
taxes levied ni the United f^tates and in innation.iry times pre- 
sides over a more nearly self- ad jus ting tnx bnse than do strite or 
local governments.^" Further, an importjnt advantage of federal 
scholarships and >;rant:^ ir^ that Uv^^y cm be made portable from one 
state to another in wav?^ rhat are wU)t now permitted within most 
state scholarship and %^^^\n\ progr^ims. Finally, federal expenditure 
can be mnde equitLibly jmong the states. (An even pcr-capitn ex- 
penditure is not likely to occur spontaneously under the initiative 
of the individual stairs, assuming that this or something like it is 
desirable.) On the othi r hand, the y^ltimate respoi^ ability for post- 
secondary education rests more nearly %viti\ the states than with 
the tedera! government. Assuming the polity implications of this 
study receive serious .it'^ntion, is it wise to recomniend that fi- 
nancial support . r ni^>t^H^cnndarv education come increasingly 
"from a level ot gc^ . rr th it does not. at least now, have final 

responsibility? The u... iTomisjng legislative recommendations 
: at first appeared to be tha: additional grant funds shoiild be made 
"^ailab'e and that^ tliese funds be appri^priated under existing fed- 
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er^l ■pmgmins, Am- inuMM/ie.^ causud bv ihv ■.implitrity or tl 
^uiutiun was t^oothed bv ibiv knowlud>;u that thv pro^tMit arr^y ui 
tederal .^^ui ?.tati^ pm^ranis thnt cniur^ud Jurinv; the pnst 13 yuars 
tov)k Us prwscnt iurni tnr. u^h a henes oi patchwork decisions 
rather than in a sini^le art or rinf-tuned tuntral plaiinin^i. Further- 
mure, n sv^tt^m ttiat kii'ptMUi>^ un wn.^iK nu; noin nuins ^^ourLwM may 
bu Liniidv. but it retanih .111 niipi>rtaiit ^trei^^t}^: No one purson 
or governmt tuai bodv ^an riiiiy dcA^.)} the --s^tem even U 
rhev svantt'd tv3.'^> It tht' ^tudv e^tnnateU correetiv but eonserva- 
tivelv the unmet a^).^re);ate edueational needs, it seemed at tirst 
,is it any steps that siafSed tn meet th^^e needs'could only help, 
tviu ' her ^'r not the deMU-^ uf tiie orn;ina! propu^t d here \s'ere 
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Administrative Questions 

I soiindfd out informallv those tentative rlrst emiclLisionb and rec- 
ummundatKins 1 talktHl, with tedeiMl i»rtieials, direetors ot Btatc 
St luilarsliip and v;rant priHuams. c^tieials in ediieatitjii associations, 
and With rinani lal aid uffuers in twon'ear and four-year pubhc 
and private' Lulleges. ^ he results nt those talks were spotty. The 
maiontv ot the people 1 spokt.- iu a^rueu wnii tiie iniuai, tentative 
aincluMon. Others, howes-er, believed an mcrease in spending for 
pustsucondarv student aidNhouId oceLir only if preceded by better 
detmition nnd administraliMn m manv o.\ the major existing pro- 

The Calimrnia ^^-Hidunt Aid Comniission. tor example, com- 
menti'd in Dect :^,ber UCT about the underlving need for a review 
or how studerU aid rt'spunsibihties are assigned and \\o\s' they are 
jjtiiin isUTcd . 

Iheii' tijH bocr^ ^^^H'^' "ina^sive atul uru luirdiuali/d gruwlh m the 
number, kind, and vjUn^ ot student aid prox^rams providud by fed- 
riM. -AMv. uistitutionnl. and private Juno. helwutMl and 1^74, 

ihv .iinoutits ot iuofU'V avoiLihU' tor th^-dirt'tt support of underiuadu- 
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Alt} siudentshas incrtuiscd by more th.in LQOO percent. The number uf 
major federal programs has grown from one to six, wiih foup^iifturent 
delivery ^Rents responsibie tor distributing thuir funds'to students. 
The number of staty lunded pro^r.ims hns grown trom one to seven, 
with fivq administered by the Student Aid Comniission and two bv 
the indtvidual he'gnit^nrk. 

There htive been major consequences ox this growth First, and 
most imPiJ^^inr ^ i . has been a major and m , ificnnt expansion of 
the f-ui^p-a i .iVi3iIable to financially needy sti^.;'/^Jh seeking pc)Stscc- 
uridary educatiori. The goals or access. chOiCf^ nd retention have 
come much closer to beint', icalizecL pnrtic? he State of Cali = 

fornia. Ke^^iirtiit'^^ of any other outcomt- ..r m on of student 
support CmH ».M^K bw coobidercd a rnajof ' . .ciucnt. 

The >.econd conHequence of growth J hvc\?/ i^iUJt.i Ohitive. the 
uncontroUed and uncoordinated expa: .Hin t'i puvy^ ^es, sources, 
typeh and ^eli%tiun processes of aid hu pi uduced v.-ive confusion 
in the minds of students, parents, schou. .^ ioi- policy makers, 
and if ^he truth were kno^^m, in the minds ot the program adminis- 
rrators themselves/ rhnt contusu)n has grown to the point where it is 
beginning io havu a negative eftect on the continued reaUzation of 
the goals o^ equality of access, choice, and retention. Because of the 
cornplicafcwd processes, a large number of net'tiy students are failing 
to anplv for and receive sutdcient financial support. Public fundt, 
bf'*th tor program and for program administration, are not being used 
in th^ mf>si effoctivu and economical ways. Public cs :ifidenco thAt aid 
is being directed toward thosu who need it could ■ eroded unless 
betterproci^dufes for delivering aid are .idopted^v 

Among the persons 1 con faulted, all felt some comprehensive 
revjevv of preHcnt federal and state student aid programs , would 
be timely, if such a review cuuld bo carried out competently and 
without beauning hopcle^isly onmeshed in the politics of repre- 
sentation. Many of the r ;st troublesom niestions are thufie 
where tb<^ solutions miglJ iD 'ot or hindc: . ne sector compaied 
with another: two-year vh ; jf-vear colleges, p iblic vs. private, 
states that spend heavdy Mir =k)s^ econdary studeht aid vs. those 

n2. California^ S^utlentjNjdjL^^ l^LVl^ A}^^Li^--'^^^^lP^i ^Lil^L- 

Caonlnuihatj of nhhlidy Funitcd ^ttidcnt AiJ m Ciii^h^mu! - ri>u(i Report Phafv !i 



that do not, and ^m. bevfrol ai thi* 'tjuustions, hcUvcN't^r, are 
mainlv admintstrati vt? cviu ^ such as to what de>^ret' students and__ 
their larniiiet^ art> supplying accurate financial intormation on 
which rebtive titiariLia^ nocd is bailed, \vhuther students under- 
stand their repavment ubli^atiop- when they take out iuans. - ^ 
whether lu^r coljuctiun is adequately pursued, ur whether the 
prurient svscem ox alleLd'inK ?ludunt aid fund?, frum V^'ashington 
to the states and from .ta/en to pustsecun .'ary in^titutiunr* rs e-ither 
fair or fuft\' unjer-itood. 

Some ubser\^urs tolt th^t increased appropriation levels fur stu= 

"^dent aid should be achicvi^d quiekly, e%-en though there are ac= 
knowiedgcd tiawh in thv ddi\vvy ^y^iem, Iht-y reasoned that ^ 
flaws in, the system have aivvnys existed and that in such a large, 
and div.Mse enterprise It is onrealistjc to expect nil fhm's to dis- 
appear. Mejtinvvhile, every yenr spent studying the question is a 
vear in which another lorge student cohort doss not receive the 
assistance it neod^-^n e:^ensivL lost opportunity. 

The observers who ^ay th^t thorough rpv^cw should precede 
anv major increase in nppropriaticnis 'believe that the basic prin= 
ciples on which our student aid syHtem is built are so important 
that we shquld not risk o pubiic loss of coniidence in the system 
by trying tJ maki^ it run at tuil capacity beroru it i^ tuned up to do 
so. These principios in the past h^ve included insistence on aiding 
students mamlv on the basis of demonstrated individual need, and 
requiring buth a reasonable family contribution and also student 
self help from loons or work before aw.^^jing grant aid. These 
principles have also'usuaily included ^vo;^ img public expenditure 
in excess of the aniounts actuallv ne^>'ic'^^ . id meunng only dcm- 
nnstrated student netH.1 rather than nu.kiag major fixed-sum stu^ 
dent aid p.iymei;!^ to the teaching --.:nu:^-^m- Many ob -rvers 
bwlieve that principles, and pubia ir^ \rnCQ in tlHin, arc 

so important that the first tabk today shou;/ y ^ ^^lih 

.uiniinistiative cnncerns like those voiced ov ^u- Cahftnvja Stu- 
dent Aid Commissiun. 

This book brings forward little new direct evidence to suggest 

■ whether tlmroughgoinK review should precede-^or nierDly-acconu- i - 
pany new levels of student ^lid if th.^y are authorised. The ad- ' 



ministratiVL^ prubiems jru importtint, howtn'ur, nnd will !^r,. biibly 
become more serious if the}' arc noi attacked in ^ more cv T>pru- 
hensive way than has seemed possible recently. This judiinvent led 
to add at the end of Chapter 2 n summary ot the spt?cific issues 
thnt appear in. greatest ^need of early attention. inchiJiii'v^ the tol- 

1. Srmplification of tederal i:^tudunt loan programs. 
, 2. Appraisai of the extent to \%^hich student self-help (jobn and 
loans) should, be required in dii'ferent kinds of institutions as a 
precondition to receiving nubhc grants or scholarships. 

3. Appraibaj of the balance in the flow ul students and student 
aid fund^ to pubHc and private postseCiinJar\^ inhtitutions/ ' 

4. Appraisal as to whether the current methods of determining 
how much fanulies uught to contribute to the post secondary edti- 
cation of their sons and daughters are methods thai are adequately 
documented and sufficiently open to peer review' and public = 
scrutiny 

The following two related legislative questions were identified 
in the preceding Bection of this chaptL-r and should probably be 
included in the revMew process suggested here. 

1. If major n^jM^tudent aid w^ere authorized, what forms should 
it tuke? Grants only? A mixtun^ of grants and work-^tudy expan- 
sion? Loans? Oi- what? 

2. To what exterit should such aifdil'onal appropriations be 
stale ones and to what extent federal appropriations? Could fed = 
eral makhing incentives be used appropriatelv in a way iO help 
reduce the wide dispanty in ^^tare efforts^ 

Econoniic Choice 

During I sampled upini(>n within t\]j cyongressicHial Ikidget 
Oface. among Senate and Ftouse staff concerned with education 
legisli: lion, and among a few college and university economists 
who regularly conhult thv rederai government on public expendi- 
ture policv. *3ince tvvo billajn dollars iscM'th uf additional postsec- 
und any student aid appears to be 4. wort hwhile federa! expendjjure 
in its own bright, I asktul them what kind (if federal budget issue 
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,thi& raised. What Jiru tbv other niaiur ci)mpL-ti4iir^ if^w new furuis"! 
the need tor i^^.i is ctirnputink; |njrptJbUs ^4* iiv^'^Twhi^lnun)' th^^ 
iidditioi' 1 fiuient aid fund^ t a mint rcceu'e ^orunm a Ms 50* ^^nor 
Althuu^h .inii . iaual answers dittcred, the ruUuW'ng i'^ a fair sum= 
marv oi thr \Mews exprt'sst'd: ' . 

(i) i:^- ihMie u* Uiithof pnuiii^-^^ LuuMid equjl accuHS to pusl- 
secundarv Vdueatiuii euntinuus lo be an important one amung 
the^e anah'^t^. No one thLHij;ht If unimportant. All appeared tu 
think It mvviiv^ serioUH> attentiOvi and discui^si' ^n. {2\ None of 
thuse ronm;!tvd ww^re partivularl%' uptinnstic,^however. that equal 
access io puMs^aondarv L-diieatiun wuuid bv a HUCLessluI cumpett- 

: iur for nuiior ru-u [u in Ww imnieJiati^ lutuie. (3) The ^tronv^est 
compotiturH for attcntiun in new public. CNpendlture pro)\rams 
wvrv retnrm of the tinanelni; of health eare. welfare retorm, read- 
justment in ut-e^ and -ourct'> of energ\% and creation oi new jobn. 
MtMnwhile. attempt-^ to control iittlatinn appear to require pAr- 
tiiulariv strnn^ent selectivity amonu programs seeking fLnid&. 

Mow can t>nu diHtnu;in^h the probable cn?.ts and Uenef its among 
thii'Se competmu area^ ut luu^d^ A tost approach probably should 
set aside fnr tht :inie beink^ the inatttT ot a special need for stffh- 

'i^ent st»!eetivit\ sprfidin>' program^ on account of intlation. The 
question oi -elettoiu ^tu-ius 'v.ilui but not special. Can anyone 
retnember a time whun spending ni ^overnme^Lmadesenhe? 
jr. on ti^t j^inn. tliM nation w, s ti^mpied io think so. i.t encoiintL-red 
the penalties Liter 1 he quustmn ot how nuich can be afforded will 
inevit^ibU' JJ i^r, but m this in .tance i* sluHild arise at the end and 
ni)t at ttie btn^ninnii; o? the d^-cussinn. AKti, coiiiparcd with the 
tuber major prci} noted .ibovo tiir new prov;rani expenditures, 

o billion doH ^) noL Of \\w Ki: -e on./s, 

A imd sti^p siiould b^^ lo treat fobs'atid |oh trairnn^ as coin- 
p^inuHi^ to the problem ot postsec(mdary student aid rather than 
competitors l^oth ethirts mav require (and/theraf(^re, compete^ 
aor:^ piitMiC lunds, but bdth attVmpt lo accninplish some oi the same 
v;oalh tuul in w.ivs that compk-ment ea.h other ni) attempt 
nnprove the stjrt of voinn; adults m lite, botti joempt to (^ffe|_ 
nuuv opportunitv tt» citi/i'ii- vvho Kick it. and many of their ad- 
ViiiU.u'o- and disads'ant.hv*"^ ait- 1 1 ^nipli'meirin 



As hor^d in Chnptur 3, htv;h school guidaiice^iHuist/!tir-».*ind nil 
: of ^the'rtthbr groups ot yiVUth ob^urverH svho were questinnud ex- 
■■ cQft tar iJpwwrd Bound pro%^ijm dirc-clor^ bvHcvad thai a direct 
^ ^ .governiiicntnl approach 1q creation ut jobs and on = tht?-job training 
, for y'tHith .should take c\t lutist ^unie priority compared sviEh pro= 
viduu; adduipnn! scl7i>!arfhips nnd mrjr\t^ for postsecondary tniin- 
• irig.^-- ^buth nitinpDwVr prngrnms niid on-tho-jab^ tniinint; pro- 
"^g r.yn s . a re able tci assist y u u n ^> mch^ a n d *i v o ni v n w 1 1 o n re e i t h u r \ 
' ineligible or poar prospoct^ iof fiu^Her k)rniai edacariun to \;am 
^ employoL^ilitr. The unemployrfient rnte for high s eh no I dropouts 

- often runs Libout tv%Mce tipiti^T fpr high 'schanl^gr\idtiates nnd - 
^J^b^utj^UTiimep as liigh^niiur cnjfcge griiduiites.^* Morely iittrnct^ 
* ' ing iftore stutfents ta f^rnial pofetsucundnry educatron will not?ure 

ail the employ ment ,iRd trtiihing problerqs of yc^ig^idults. 
^; U n d Li Q^^n p h a H i s c m a n p o v/A'- and t rti i n i n g p ro g rn m s f o r y o u n g 
iidulls'rnViy also^e a mi?taka, Iri one of the more expensive of 
the current U^S. rnanpowef trair^ing programs, the U.S. Corpff. 
^ ^ the cOHt^pcr onroUee per year is almost tvvice as great as the cost 
of attendance ferr n year at the mo-^t expenssive Ivy League co)lege>^^, 
Youth rnanpower programs and job training programs are difficlilr 
tb design and\idminister for largu numbers of persons. It is also 
"difficult to design programs o? iubstantial size that do;io,t require 
a full-employment economy to accept the graduates of the pfo- 
^ .grarhs vvithoiit disturbing working conditions for the nlrdidy env 
^ ployed' As i"n educntinn, techniques for evariin ting how hiuth dif-' 
^ , ic^vncv t h e m a n p owe r p ro g r.i m s rn a ke and hr* w lo n g the a i tic r- 
> efices last aredifficult to design. Finally, it 'is i^asonable to assume 
. ynat the manpower frtrtning programs that niay be empha^lxed by 
the Federal government during the next few*yoag^ have not vet -■ 
bee n Co m p 1 u Ic 1 y d es1 g o ed o r igs ta 1 1 eik . ^ 
VOur sN^stem of postsecon^i:^' foi'mal educa tion, although chang'^ 



54, lUhfi r. c;r,i^4r,>. 'On \bv IVdsniim r»iinn Morkft \^ihie oi Hciiiiulin^/' p*ipor 

CiJUOii, ^^o\v Yt^rK^ Apri! Figure 4. (Nlinicu^ 

5^. "lulls tnr Yi>iilh%/' fdiU)rh!j m Boston i^hhi^ Marfh i:, m?. p. 
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^ini; i!iW>mi.> wj iw hnvvU'lv in pi^c^ .hkI workiin;. We knu%v how 
- ttCopcralc^ a widi-.nrmv oi puh^n/ms. \SV knosv how tu stiiiiulJia 
jdditionni ciUcMliiUMU jt fvLiNvrU hnv .nUii tii^ii pitHit: coht. 
fhi^Jiniityd slidins; mmIo subsidy thu- lequin^:- the -^tudunl md 
hi- orhL^r iji nly tn m.ikiv,i ^u;iutu jnt iontriinUiorv Bv pruviding 
pLfWicnuiiiOv dirtH tlv torsludcntnid lurtht^rniurt^. th s\>iL*in oUu 
Vnaaim\;.'s thu difUMvnrpiovidL'r instituttims to biJ invdntisv niid 
tu utter studv pro^nCms tjiat t^^v^^i Lunvnt student neods. I^eriec- 
tiun sLire!v nut achicvini but i mpi'tH^Mi^ent h coiiHisttMitlv t?n- 
a)un.^M dHrouKhjhi->^iiailuiMikt; nwcK.ini-m/For our sy^lL^m ut, 

requires at mininui m'iiie dOdhinn tu^pund tliV neeessarr 'btudmt 
aid t^iindH and Ihe^ wiliinv^t^^i^s to permit the whvlU^ student aid 
HVsttMn to bi- tunuii up to operate ^ kvel duser to lull opacity. ' 
^ A conipanion ^oal ot^ iniptuving tippurHinlty in education and 
empiovmcnt iov youm, ^duit^ appears to make seme, but how or 
' when Jddinnn.il enipkiyn^e^h t^relalgd' prn-rnms shuuld be con- 
sidered iHdiot a pnrt or thiH ^ttuiy. It d>»e>. appunr that these two 
euiwerns cuuld bv desiiUied to ivork in pamllel; For Htimu high 
.sehDol 'i;r.Kkiotch. t^urm^l pustseLnndory edueotloii c^n imprave 
\ oinpbv.^bility. 1^ the extent thatMiiere young aduit'^ atteinpt to 
* imprnvw their Mart in life thnn;uh lornj.d edii^iar rnther thnn 
;..^ef irnmediate |uh seeking ox trvini; to erifplWii a federal job 
\ prugrnni. this vvniiiu ease suine nt' the. pressurb of numbers W 
^'pkn'riient^'elated guveriuiient pmgninis And'on the InbDrnTarklf 
V ' rin.dlv, uther^intion.d isHue^ that sinvly sthnci in direct, com- 
petition wi th^rcnidiim ■^iH^re^studiMU aid for po^^t^ecand\l^y edu-^ 

• e^tion incUide energy, health e.i re refonn, and wdt^ore refornu Any 
, attemptatcastininif prerj so eumparisun of .uUiuipatQd coHtsand^ 

benefits .ippear^ both inirealihtf^ artd beyoiul ihe scope of, this 
study, but som^cibservalions can IftMn.ide, Therfi shudh will prob^ 
^ oblv comn^^nd irvore public •uteiUion than dues pustsewond-ory ed- 
ue.tion and pmKibly. shnold. They de| more difuctly witli life 
and^deoth i]uestions: Ifiev .ue newer iss)leH^ they ore fm^ more ex=^ 

* pensivetoresolve;theirexpeHsappenrtudisd^ree nuire frequently'" 
-^lind with ^renter lun.e. Alsu. they ivquiru fundamental redesiKn^ 
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iing. rather ihm tlie tLir^rfg'and mOtliTntI increigyMn speeding 
prbpojed h^re. If this ptTfricuiar sb.idy seems Ciiuhuug vv'ith rjspect 
to tho dusirdbility jitudvin^ ^^fo^^ *^P*^^4y°^^'^ '-^ ifpprc?ach to 
^health, wvltnre, or energy vybuld hhvQ been doubJy DUitious.^ In 
tho?e nrens the nntion is much less of whnt wofks and v^at 
does not_ |h.m uT po^tseccndary educntijip: How shguld'a legU= 
latPt bAianc|' tho desirability of spenditfg Inrgo tinSciuAts in vitnl 
tirgas \vh€*re the outcomL'S are unrjear, agai^t the dt^sir^tbilit^' of 
?4pieriding Velntively srnnlk^rBunfs an a lei^s-camHivorsia! but known 
md vvorlhwhile purf50se? The legislators nnti ^pv^rnme^nt admiVii- 
*.6i|'ators faced with this prSblem might preftpr to recast the quesr 
tion so^ the issue uf chbice is notijis sharp ,^and m spending piU- 
kotn$ for new funto remrdn diversified until ^^oVk.cibje^pdtlTS be= 
"come cknirer. W4|hm the ht^h^t, priori ty issues. Meariwlyle, on its 
Qwn rtierits, tht^' provisio'ii qf ^ignlficasf novy fund^ for post sec- 
ondary 3»tuderrt aid ,\Wuld meet a clear need. It would rec6iv.€ bi- 
partiStirfpppula^ appnAMl if the p^it is gnide.^and it \foiild"b.uild 
"on^rGven.Etrength in our systern of edtfication. ^ f 



Returns on Investment in Postsocond&ry"WucatJon 

Wh^n^T tisk^d legislntors and^ gpyernmenc an^'Sts and aVademic 
'acivisors' to government ^about whdt sort of pubUp e^'perditure 
pjoblems our tentative i^comFnencUitions might rtifet^, they most 
. often 'riientiono^ the variety of other competing, a^peosive, un- 
finished pubric buNness just descril^d. However, the mattjer'Df 
rd Ju rn on i n vp^; tm e n t in post s eco n d a ry e d u ca t i o n ^^v as also f re- 
^u^ntly rnentlonedrusualLy discreet^ " ^ , 

^ Bnrly i'n our conver^ntit^s'the qtiestion would qtTfatlybe^i^ked:' 
' ''\A/hat about the returh on irivcstm|nt ih educnHon-^in college 
education? Hasn't that* been decLinirfJ; recentJy?'' The question 
acknowlCftigoBr th& fact'tjjat nian'y respected academic ^conorhists * 
^ believe the* stroAnT of dpllar benrfit^ accruing as a result of a con- . 
stant-sizud inve^tiVic;nt ih coU^e education in a given ytar is 
smaller in the^l970s than in t>ie H6ds W lOSOs. ThQ v^idely pub- 
Jj^shed work- of Richtird FreLMiian and othurb Was noted briefly 



in* Chapter L ThJir further conclusiun should be prutly •clear:>'' 
Dubiic eKpendiUiru AO eJcpand puslsucoiid^iry enrullment is nn in- 
creoBin^ly'dubinuH^pfnposiHoi^ .ilsi) is iii^^ri^ii^t'U ^priv^tt", indi^ 
vidual uxpendituru fpr the samu purpdsu.*Thu conver^atiun rnrDlJ \ 
resttd long on these pcMnts, biit often long eiKJUgh to ^ot Ihu tono^ 

' f o r \v h a t f o 1 1 1 ? w e d . ' r h u « e vv h ) iTi ii o f o r f ii r t li er in v tin f ii 1 1 o i n - 
CTQ^^v the rate of c\C^Qb^ ki pDBtseconc|ary fducati^in nr^ c:<pected « 
to dp so trom n mildly defensiw positi * ^ ^ 

Under this sO'Callc?Ki huninn^ caf^ital theoi^s'twu different sets' 
ui costs iind benetitH are used^ to calculate the return on invijstnient 
in college or other postHHond^ry ecliicatioiu^onq to^detcrnune tho 
Bocial rcite of rctutn. the other tq. determine tnu indivitjiial or pri- 
.Viite'riite of re,t urn. The socinl. rcite of return is usunlly-iLsed^o 
pl^in or ^idvocate' public poIi^\^ TheVosts thcii nrp figur^^ in A 
socinl-retiirn cnlcujatiun take into consideration welfare fufe^^ne. 
tu snci'ely as, a Vosult ^if , spending on postHccondary ecIuc^tiQn^ 

= rather than an somfthini; eisc. Those costS include studtfiU net 
expenscii of ^ttefiding, such as net tuition, books, and, transportn^ ' 
Wqn. They also nicliide student fDrcgone^arnings -earnings stur 
.dents would have recei^'eni if they had worked fulMirrie instetid of^ , 
attending schooi. Tho Nocial costs alno include tKe Q%m pubH^ 
subsidies to institutiOfiH to. meet. qpe rating and capital expenscjs. 
The calculated^ benefits gaii\ed by socletf as a result ofita^nvest- 
mcnt in educatjon are^ moaBLired ^is the oxtra earnings, before in- 
ccmip tax, of colle^ graduates compared vvith cdmparable^arnings 
of high school graduated. F^recnian chlculjitcd thntjhe social re- ' 
turn 'on college educatiTon was about 13" percdni in 1968 nftd that it 
fen>y^abbut 2 tp 4 percentagf poi^nts durini^ the next five y^arS, . 
depending\)n the hieth^Td of calculntion appUed , ' 

5h.LvvSvv\{u^ ami man^bdomr. A Co^f^ iiffmivcm^i Sludy of VocaHmfllfiM^ 
-ijoM. UhiverHiiv i\irk/lM.: InstUulu tor Rosuorch on Hum^rf toouKus. PenmyU 
\jnKi ^t.itf Univursity, ^I^f^h 1%'^ Table 1* (Mihieogrnpht^d.) .^U^^y Dnvid R. 

p:%. /Wm) Richard lTa-n,in, "The Dt'dUm in thi> Econnmic RownrdB to 
Cullc^e Kduc,iUun/' ihc R^vmr o^' ^duiontk^ and ^^tahstics. Fybrurtry 1^77. ^1'59. ' 
rwp L pp. lH=>i . ■ ' ^ * 



The private rate of Feturri is eaiculated Iramtht viewpoint of in,- 
dividuals. Costs ace those that'cpllege^ sludents and thm parenis 
pay; benefits are the after^tax earnings uf collepe gr^idiraites o\4r' 
^ti^se of higii school ^duates. Private Fates of return are tfal- 
culated;pripcipnlly*to illustrate changing incentives for students 
themselves, Prt^eman , calculated a dedine in the^ priva^ return 
, ^ijnilar to ttie decHne'in social returrt during the 'same five-year^ 
period. ^ ' ^ : \ V. " ^ 

These calculations provide an interesting .view of fjoiiible 
changing relationships in the costs of gducaiion and in'sWaries 
paid in various labor markets, but the mefchods of calculating clo 
^not seenn reliable ^nbugh to bear the %veight of deterniinin'g public ^ 
or private 'wpetid^ture' policy for the future, ^In order to discaver " 
^that the privcite return on college pducation rn 19?3 lower than 
in 1968, for example, the futuref^Trfeam of income-for both high - 
school gnidu^it^s and college graduates- had to be estimated first,^ 
on the basis of v^hat nevy graduates were receiving"! n those years, 
^ind second, on SGme assumptifcin as^o vvheiher their future earn- 
ings would or %vould not foUqv^ the patterns of grovvth of preced- 
ing generations, This earnin^gs^growth was usually estimated from ; 
the w^ge profilf for a particular year- in- which the v^agei ■^^45- 
year-olds is typically larger than for 35-year^oIds", and those in 
turn are larger th<in for 25-year-olds of whatever lefinition. Dur-' , ^ 
ing long perils when the demand for particular skilis roughlf . ^ 
ef|uals ;the supp\y, ^these wage .profiles'jmay have pohsiderable . ' 
^a^ility/ but if our economy begins to increase the va I ue'it places 
on certain brue-;oJIar skills for which postsecondAry education is 
not required, the retam^on investment cilculatioo^s affected. This - 
has hnpp\med It does hot necessarily, mean our society needs ' 
more plunibprs or that ct^Ilege education i% less u^bfi^. 

Furthernnore, the recent behavior of the labor market is not what 
it should 'be if this tReory represented a reliable explanation of 
reality* For example, the calculatrons of declining indivicfu-al re- , 
turn on investment in college education during the early 1970s 

' 57, Rfchnrd B. Fr^em^in, The Decline in Ihu EirOnomic Re%v^rds io College Edu- \ 
cnMon " ' - ■ N . 
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shoul'l in ordi?rly tvorld. h^ye dbcouragud now j|rror)mt?nt in 
colle^us/However. one farge^iew gruup of coiluge Htiidun easily* 
idontitfod bv^U.S: ,Consus ngiiren durini; that period black col- 
legc sUidentsjButWfefuh vm) and*r^J74 black unroilmcnr in U,S. 
coliegcs increasud trom ^^lUOU hr814J)00 In l^^h^^ black collcp ^ 
grtiduatcs jiged ioS^ e^imcd M3 percent as^much as comparal^ie * 
Avhitch. Bv r^n. black college graduates aged 25 to earned pur= 
cent more thhn their tvhite counterpart^,/'- These bla^K ^rnduates ^ 
are apparently earning aijiandson^e^return on tKwr investnjent in 
pustsecondary uducaUiMr Accordmg W the theory they should not 

K^ve. . ^ ' ^ . ' 

One could speculate that the unexpected benefits to blnck stu^ 
dents iKCuvTi^ because this special group wk^ partitularly ca= 
pat^iw learning employment^related^ skiJls. Or tjerHaps recent 
■aUirmative action policies in gnvernment and' industry affected 
ihe'nutcoiue. Or some either external explanation might be 

■ vtst^d. Nonetheless, advisers of black high schoo! studentB in the 
late'lW^H. equipped only with broad census^data .irid a bdief 
in human capital theory, might have given extfemely bad advice 
to individual black students and to legislators cohcerried vvjth how 
much to spend on postseqind.ary.studem^id du^igne^to increase 
acci^s to higher edueaUon= ' ' ; 

ChallenKCS to Human capita! theory appear to be arising more 
frequentlv in . rec^nt'years within <he economics profession itself. 
Lector C. Thurow. Professor of ^Econonnics and Managenient at 
Massachusetts InstiHute t^f Tecfinolingv, developed a theory of job 
eompetition that suiggests employers'are likely to hire the best 

■ educated persons who are available at the prevailing rates of pay. 
hessn^ducaied job applicants tire ieH unemployed longer or mcfst 
take lowor^paving jobs. It Jhunnv> theory is true, the difference 
in salary rates between cullege graduates and hrgh^ool graduv 
ales shoujd iHcrease at times when relatively large numbers of 

* " 

, / 
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r/ir Context '^3 
• * 

coUege gftiduntes'art! available. This is the opposile of the result 
- predicted under the earHer human capital theory. Mennwhile, 
John-T. Crasso, an educational psycholDgist at the University of 
West Virginia, and David. K. WMmer an econoniist at the Univcr- 
sity of Wiscunsin-LaCraHSe. have rhallen^ed Freoman's'earlierC 
work and claim that ditferent and lugitiqiate dalU. if it had bt^en 
used by him, would have yielded much Hmaller calculated declines 
in return on' ih^T^tment in education during'the late ]%ih and 
early I970s.f ^ /.^ ^ 

One at the least charitabie appraisals of the value of usm^; hu- 
man capital thvory to fprm public pplicy was offered at the Tourth 
World Congress of the International^ Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation u\ Geneva, Switzerland, in September 1976 by its presi- 
d en. t , J o h n r. pu n 1 o p . D u n I o p i s a f o r m er ch a i r m a n o f t he H a rva rd 
fjepgrtmenflof Economics anli is also former Secretary of Labor. 

* ' ^ 'The idiM u\ investing in himian capital v^rs' old, Atiam 'Smith 
emphasized the skill, dexterity ,hu1 judgment with which labot is 
n e ra 1 1 y applied." In the p a ^ i t i f t ly n v c a r s e n q riii -.n i s , r e h lm rcl i i e- 
sourcoH have been pCuired into duvelopln^ this sim^M^^ ide;j and mea^ 
' sufjn'g the PiiteH ut return on traming and edifcation^. . . 

''My^ considered -judgment is that virtually all oMhis enormous 
ioiitpouring is i^elevant io private and puhHi: pulicy-mnking and to 
the allocations ot public and private funds Jar training and'educa-. 
tidn. . ^ - ^ r , . 

Dealing With Uncertainty 

• - ..J 

Five or ten vears'trom now, looking back> it may seem foolislt to ' 
Have attenipted to Htatu explicitly which parts of this study seem 
most reliable and' which least so. On the other hand, any prescrip- 
tion for further public expendituiuf probably tyJ%ht to have such 

WUnu'r, \^ ihv V^^Iik' nf Cnllu^r t uiin^; KtMllv i^U^dmin^?"; tJr.issn. ''On the 
nodinipM i-i^^'^r Ntarki^! ViliJiMi} ^^ hni>lln^^■' 

hi). John r [)unli)p. ' Induslri*i! f^'Litiuns/ [ abiir f'rtniomics, ,uui Pelicv Llgc^i- 
Hion^/ Prosidt'rUial .aJan^Hs rrnd .i! thi' F (nuHAsx-irld Chn>»ri'NS oi tlio Intt'maHon.if 
fntJustrfwi!,Hi^laHens Assot iatiun, Sepiemhi^f f^lM7h. pai^es 'h\0 (Mimongniphud.) 



vvnminss on itsf 'label. If thc_>nith(,ir caniuU L.^timato those .thmrts, 
how can logiHlators, i^avernmoiil oftici.iU, ot vo\W 

Ot .11! the nssortions mode' hen', the' most relinblo une appears, . 
to be th^l wnrthwhileJuiUilic.nal denund dues in fact e^ist for 
po^tsccondarv educMion in the United Htaten, both in the ns.ng 
nurki't tor .iduit educ.ition, and in the -tiMditiunal- market ot 
reeent hifih school i?raduates on which this study concentrates. 
Within the ti*aditton.ii market, unrwet educational need appears to 
have been if anvthin^, stated ani^ervaiively. Although our sys- 
tem et postsecondaiv educaluMi ha. its flaws and rigidities, a 
halnnced view would show it to be a resilient, effective system. 
Furthermore, it seems appropriate now to attetiipt to incivase the 
proportion of recent hiiih school graduates who are provided the 
financial nfems to undertake postsecondary educntion if they 
wish to and are willing also to spend their own time, effort, and 

miinev' *. ■ " 

' However, without a comprehensive review and tune-up of our 
' pnstsecnndarv student aid svstem, it is extremely dilficult to 
reconimend which prosmn, packages best meet the identitied 
nuud Ihe dJ^im ot speciriC program additions should depend 
partly on a public sense of how resFflinsibility for the costs of post- 
secondarv education should be distributed. To what extent should 
student", nnd parents contTibute^ What should be the state s re- ■ 
sponsibilitv and what sl^indd be fedorar How can we balance the 
contlicting^desirabilitv far solutions that are equitable across the 
whnte United States and that permit student mobility vvith the _ 
need to recognize historic 'regional di^ttorences. and the. wisdom 
of placing as niuch responsfbi'lit V for control as close as possible 
to where the action occurs? As, the volume of student aid tunds 
increases, in what wavs it anv should those-adminislering student 
ih! ilso trv to manage overall growlli and shrinkage in the various 
sectors of' education? For e>a1iiple, should it be a matter of any 
cnna-rn that the recent changes in federal student aid policy prob= 
ably act to'stimulate growth of two=vcar U^ire than foiir-ycar in- 
stitutions' ThJ most favorable time to discuss these questions is 
rii^t.nnw, before the pressures of enrollment shrinkage^bogin to 
st^ctur against sector and Institution against institution, 
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_ Socitl^^jrf^storicai Perspective 

j^^e United Stntes since Wbrld V\^r 11 hns been trying to definu 
with f ti i r n CSS n n d w i t h h s t rn n g \^ (3 i c v v h n t ti* q u n I n c c ess 1 1? n p p r> r - 
tunity really me.Tns in employment pnd in education. Full employ- 
ment hcis been stnttd goal in public law fur mt\re tlian a quarter 

, of a century, although its precise definition and how it may be 
achieved without unwanted side effects have not been resolved. 
At: the levels of education above high school but belo%v graduate 
and professional school, a^working definition of* equal access 
to ppstsecondacy-tdtication may be as fyllows: sufficient public 

. support solhat any qualified student ma/ have available a fea- 
sonable choitc of specific opportunities regardless of his or her 
starting financial circumstances. This definition became generally 
applicable to accredited two- and four=year public and nonprofit 
private degree- gran ting colleges and institutes during the mid- . 
1960^^, During the year^ of the V\brid War IF CI Bill af Rights, and 
again during the 1970s, h. federally coordinated accreditaticMi proc- 
ess has made some student aid prtigrams available in some pro- 
prietary trade .^nd bMsineH*4 schools, inclndmj,^ some correspon- 
dence schools. * ^ , 

At other levels of education, equal access^ may rnean extra, com- 
pensatory effort, but the extent to which public pnlilry will enc^r-, ' 
ag^ or prohibit this is not clean As this is written, the U,S. Su- ' 

^ preme Court has not decided the case of Rcscntfi of the Univcrsit^Jr ^ 
of Califomia vs. Bakke, nor have the probable test cases following 
that one been brought forward. ' ^ 

The position of the present federal administration on this issue 
is clearer. W^do H. McGree. [r.. Solicitor general of*the United 
States, speaking extemporaneously on October 12, 1977, explained ' 
^ the government's position in the Bakke case to the Supreme Court. 

"The Congress nnd the Exocuti%x^ Branch hnve ^kioptud many mi- 
nt>rity-sensinvo progrnmH that tnkr mco or mniority sUitUs into ' 
acctmnt in t)rder .to ai hievc the gotii of uqual oppnrtiinity. The United 
Btales hti?/ iilso concluded tiiat volunfiiry proghnms to increase the 
ptirticipation of niinurities in tit^tivitius throughour'uur soci^hy, at- 
fivftich previously i"Iiy.L\l tt* [hum, should be criLuuragud and syp= 



ported. ■ . 

"Acairdiimlv'it .isks this ccnirt to reject thu holding of the Supreme 
Court ot Ciliiornli that rnce or other minority ?t.itus nwy not consti- 
tiitmnnllv be emplosyd in aifirmflti%'e action and spedni admissions 
programs, pruperiv desif;ned and tailored to ehniKiale di.^riminalion 
against ranal and ethniw mintirities .ts sueh discrimmation exists 
' today, or to help overeome the effects of pa.t years of diserimina- 

tion * • _ r, 4 

■'Indeed, man%' children born in 1'554, svlien liwwn iBmrn I's, Board 
of Education) was decided, are today,. 23 years later, the Very persons 
knocking; on the doors of professional schools, seeking ndmission 
!,bout tiu- countrv. They are persons who, m many instances, have 
be..n denied the fulfillment of the pmmise of Ihnt decision because 
01 resistance to this court's decision that was such a Undma^ when 
il was handed down , , . 
, -I woiijd like to cunclude that this is not the kind ot case ihist should 
■ be dt'Cided iust bv extrapolation from other precedents; that we .ire 
here asUing the' court to give us the full dimensions of the 14lh 
..\raendmant ito the US Constitution) that was intended to atford 
eL]iw! proteetion, 

"..\nd we suggest tlvit the 14th ,Amiindnu-nt should not only rcciuire 
ec,uality uf treatment, but should also permit persons who were held 
back to be brought up to the starting line, where the opportunity for 
eiiuality will be meaningiul,""' , ' r • 

' Whatpver'tht" niitcnmo of the Bakk^.case, there seems to be in 
American scKiutv A conliniung .sense that it is important to try to 
be fair and a sensV of relpuGi for educntioiH as a means of pro- 
viding opporHinitv.in life regardless of one's pardnts' work and 
income. Finally, thruuph many changers of presidential admm.s- 
tntion and popular mocHl since World VVar II there appears to have 
been a growing willinwness.to pay the pubUc costs of .extendmg 
.postsecondary educational uppoftunily asiong as it is not patently 

M iv„;,m •te.lv.f lUVtoherlMrr P AH Article ?<IV.,,f-the .US. Constitution, 
,„;.,,„uMulnu.nt ranned in IH.H. .av. m par. Sy.t. shall make or .nforc. any 
I.UV wh,.h .hM ahr,d,;e'.hc pr,v,lei;es or imnninitie!, of citiwns of the Umled 
states nor shall anv stale deprive ai,v, person of lite. liber5>',or properly.-wilhout 
due process of !„w, nor deny to any person within Us ju^ ktion the equal protec- 
' lion nt" Ihr I.uv-^ " ' - . 



wasteful^'^ The issues rai^d in this book are ones that run de'ep in 
our history. Their resolution during .the next few years will help 
determine how well our traininglnstitutions and our fconomy can 
.adapt to sharp demograpHic change, arfd at the same time act with 
fairness tpward new generations ot young adults. The issuer 
meriLour most thoughtful attention^ without delay. 



fi^. A lune survey rcluast^d by C>iliup Inlgm.itionni ^hows tht' top pubHc 
priurilies for fudero! ^^pqndin^ to be "hgnith cm, public school oduention> ,ind J,aw 
enforcemt^ni/' as ruportcd in Jhe Siiu FriUtciScp CJironuic. 5 l-ybrui^r)' 1^76.. p i 1, 

A LouiH tiarris poll tsiken in M^rch r^76 indicotos th^t higher oducation r^nks 
st'cond only to rut'diPinc in the pub|i4,M_:ontidenct? in Icndership of societal institu- 
tion^ Thi^ w-is repdrted in the FnmfJSio HiimiiiU Extiminer iutd Chwnirle, 2B. 
Ma rch I ^Utj p A-T % 

These notes were reported in Ctirnegie Couruil for the Advancement of Teach- 
r^fi, Plf Sitites imd Higher Education: A Proi4d Past and a Vitiil Fidiire. San FranciNcO; 
|osHev-Ha^^. Ini' , Piit^ishef^. 1^76. p. 5. 
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Appen^x At How to Use 
th^Tables in Appendixes B and C 



The purposi.of Appendix. A is to help practiEidners use the tables 
in Appendix B (the joint distribution tables) and Appendix (the 
cumuUitive distribution tablos) to help ai^swef common questions 
that miy arise in their work Sample questions follow, aldng^^itK' 
descriptions of ptdcesses one^can follow in seeking the answers in 
tlie tabfes. ^ * ' S ^ 



What Infofmation Do the Joint Distributton 
TaBles Display in Appendix B? 

Appendix B shovvs how all U.S. high school graduates in each of 
'^seyen selected years may be Jointly describe dby measured verbal 

/aptitude and by the income of their families, ^ 
, Take an^example for 1976 from Table B-J in A'^efidix B. This 
table shows the number of high school graduates able to score be- 
tween 400 and 449 on the verbal sections of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT), and who also corne from families between the 40th and 
60fh percentile level! of U.S. family incom;€s (of familjes contain- 
ing a 17-year-old): this estimated number is 93,000. If) all U.S. 
high school seniors were to take the sat, the College Entrance 
Examination Board estimates^hat 60 percent Would score :below 

^ 400 on the verbal section and 26' percent (100 minus 74) would 
score above 449,.Tlpsa^ercentile benchmarlcs are shown at the 

- tap of the tables, just belowllit'^e^bal score designations. 
\ Th^ lowest-income .farBil^s ifeprese'nteti-^mong these 93,000 
graduates are estimated to come from jtamilies*witfr^n^annual in- 
come of 514,100. The College Scholarship Service (css^ esW^jes 
that a three-child, two-parent family in nDrj[nal circumstances (in- 

wo ' Z-^.. ' ' 



=- ^ , , . ' , Appendix A Wl 

eluding a stntisticnl nveriT>;e of 1,45 children in college), 'would be 
expected jo be tible to contribute S590 toward a son's or daughter's 
college ejcpenkes at tl^is fftmily-incoma level. The'css estimate is 
made using its 1975-76 procepsing standcirds^ taking knto consider- 
lit ion normal assessments against family income and assets. sThe 
most prosperous'families Wpresentcd among these 93,000 high 
sdioul graduates receive an annual incomeof $19 jOO, and on the 
average wbuld be expected to l^e able to conU'ibut^ $1,460 toward 
college expenseB of a son or daughter/ The family income arid pa- 
rental contribution benchmarks sire shown at the left-hand edge of 
each table. . _ V 

The estimated total of all hi^^h school graduates able to score be- 
tween 400 aad on riie f-AT-ven il sections^ is 445,000. AllUhe 
cells in the lable add up to 3#] 75,000, the totnl estimated number of 
U.S. high school graduates in 197^^. " , 

What Information Do the Cumulative Distribufion 
'Tables Display in Appendix C? 

Appendix C is built from the data in Appendix B and merely re- 
casts the Stime i'nformation in different format. Each cell shows an 
estimate of the numffer of high school grnduates who fit the mar- 
ginal labels plus all those who have higher measured verbal apti- 
tude and family incomes. Take the nbove exarfkple for 1976. Turn to 
Table In Appendix C.What is the estimated number of U.S, 
high school graduates able to score 400 or bette^bn the SAT-ver- 
bal sections (ind kuho also come from families above the 40th peT- 
.centile income l0^.eT(famiUes receiving 514^100 a y^arand able to 
coh tribute S5%',toward college expenses)? 

Enter the tatjfe at the 400 sAT-verbnl score column and the 40th 
percentile^ fa rpily- income row. The table estimates that 935,000 
high school'gfAduates are able. to score 400 or better and come from 
families with incomes at the 40th percentile level or highen 

A colies^e, seekins^ an abler student body, wishes to comider raising 
the effectii^e minimum vednil aptitude of lis enterifig freshmen dur- 
ing the next two ^ears. How much smaller is the defined national can- 
didate pool if 450 is set as the, effective minimum BAT-yerbal, score tar-j 



}:ct for J978,xompared With 400 tit !97b - ' 

Here, the phrase ''effective? minimum" is used in the originnl 
'question. This is beCiiUSc the* individunl minimum test score in 
^py entering class pTpbably will vary conHidernbly fr6m )yi\r Uj} 
yaar, vvhercns thy 10th pyrconMIe oj uniiuring iVeshmnn scoreg (90 - 
percent pf freshnicn sctiru t^his we)1^or better) mciy be a^ijiaru^tnble^^^ 
lAnd ^ more prncticnl dt^finition of djc'^minimuni scpre luvei of 
interest. - ^ - . % . / . 

Table 05 (1976) shows 1,27IA)00 lii^lV styiool gnidu*ites ^ie to 
score 400 or better on the SAT-verbnl sections (all income I'evels); 
tcible C'6 (1^78) shows B29,000.gradmntes a^e hj score 4Sd or 
beth?r If the college's suggested pnlicy were nttemptod, and if nIK 
Q t h e r f *,Vc t o rs w e re e q u n h t h e p o t c n tj. ii I .np p 1 i ca n t pcio I f o r- til i s coU ' , 
lege vvpLild have shrunk 'under the^ new definition^ Ijy 442,000 
( 1,271 ,000 minus 829 ,000) hi^h school gmduntes^br by 35 percent. 

In the Hiinie example, whnt if w£ wishjcd only to consider shrink- 
age irr the segnient. of tht^ market at the 60th percentile level of 
famllv tnconw^ or hi^lH'r? llible C-d l\^i7b) shovys ^88,000 high 
school graduates at 400 qr higher score level and 60th percentile 
fnmilv income iff higher; Table C-^ (T^7S) ^ho^vvs 486,000 graduntes 
at 450 QT higher score level and 60th percentile family income'or 
higher. The shrinkage calculation then becomes 688J00,mihus 
486,000 or 202.000, a ducrenso of 2<5 ^rcent^^Note thati^amily in- 
conne at the 60th* percentile level increased $2*800 in two years or= 
7 percent per year in these projections, and that ess estinuitesjthe 
abUifcy of these families tocantribute to college expenses nicreased 
'from'^Sl,460taS1.720 in two years or a net increase of S5S0. 

To the extent ess correctly estimates fnmilv abilitv to contribute' 
at increasingly hrgh levels of nominal f*"mijy income, tne implica-^ 
tion-here would bo that the total individual stiideiit expense- bud- 
get at this college could increase S260ciuring fhe tworyear pepod 
and still have onfv a neutral effect on recruitrjicftt froni students at 
the 60th percentiledevel of family income. However, this implies 
that although these fanUlies' incomes rise 7 percent, their ability 
to contribute rises 8,5 percent per year. "(If ability t9 contribute 
vvere to rise only 7 percent p.er year, thM doHa| increase would be , 
S210 over two years j . Depend tng- on the natii^e of the problem, . 
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sbme e^trai^ution probably lis appfoprt^ whtn prajectiri^nmi4y 
(ibility to contribyte, high family inCDnie levels, partieuhirly 
when attennpting to work several, years ahead or back ixom 1976? 
"BcCciuse of this iincertainty, the 1964 and;i984 taWes do not pro- 
-yideestirnates for eKppcted pareiittll con " « 

.AmwfiQ that in' n particutari privhte college, n family income df 



$25.500-- find implied tibiUty to' coitlribiite^'tQ ^^ollcge costs of $2,870 — 
rep rh£n t$ in 1976 app rox im at ely the bo fcie r b etiae en fa m il im iplt o re- 
quire further financial ciid and those who da not. Assume also thaithf 
college tut ends tMtJhe effective ^mmtmitni sat:- verbal score of the 
. enlefirtg freBhman class equal or exceed 

% Firsil ivhat is the national pool of hi^^h school ^rad^atcs rvho would 
not require fin eiHcin I aid, as defined by these conditioiW Second, haiu^ 
much srmller would that pool Imv^e been if tuition -of 1976 had been 
set $300 higher? ^ ^ ■ . 

First inTable Ap^ndix ent^r thetaHe for sAT-verbal 
score 450 and i/afnily income ^25,500, The pool thus definid is 
287,000 high schopIgfaduntoH: . ^ [ / . ^ 

Second, by subtniction^ of the 287,000 high schooi graduates tfc^" 
^ scribed this way, 163,000 faJl above the €\exi higher cu toff level for 
family income, and 124,000 therefore rernain within the income 
braclcet between the SOth^and 90th percentile levels of family In- 
come (and all scoring 450 or l^igher 'on the SAT-verbal rfectigns). 
The nekt question becomes, how m^iny of that 124,000 become 
"excruded'' by a S300 tuition increase? Her#, for rougii estirxiat- 
ing purposes, linear interpolation is the easiest way to proceed.' If 
the 124,000 graduates rartge in expected family contrjbution froni 
$2,870 to $5;200, what proportion of the group is cut olff by a $300 
slice?^Five thousand ^wo hundred dollars n^inus.S2^B70 equals 

^ $2,330. Thfee Inundred dollars divided by S2.330_jqualrp percent, 
thirteen percent of 124,000 equals 16,000 high schoorgraduates * 
thvJS; subtracted, Sij^teen thoiisand dividad^^ yl the total 287.0 00 
studeij|s □riginally defined represents a reduction m the effective 
pool of 6 percent, assuming the tuition had been S300 higher and 
all other elements held consis'tent. \ * 

Hou^ does one use^the tables if the'desired entry pwints do not hap- 
pen to be the ones listed at the margins? 



104 ^7%)}pmtUxA 

^ Again, linear i^tfrpolation se^s approprfAte, If'desirea^ th\&^ 
prdcess also can fill in table values for ymv3 between 1964 and 
1984 which are not included in thest appendixes. Linear interpo- 
lation, If^'e^er, probably produces the ieast accurate results at 
^ the high or low extre"mities of measured aptitude or income,^ . _ 
iNhat if we Qreouly interestcd in single-Be^ datg} ^ 

workable rough cBtimatelran be achieved%y.dividirrg byt^o 
,any of the estimates presented here, , . ^ 

What if a fnetropplitafi arm, a state, or a ntultistate rei^ional table ■ 
would be mdre helpful thm a national otte? How woidH such tubles be 
conBtnttcfed? " ^ ' ' , V 

" Thfe first element needed is the estimated riumbpr of high school 
graduates in the "defined region, ^pr example, the Minnlsota^ 
Higher Education Caordinatingi^ Commission estiniatea thero^ 
\would be 72.QO0 Minn^ola high schbol gradi^ntes in 1976, Minrie- 
' sota*wouia Aus produce 72>O0O/3/175,0OQ (from Table'C-S) or2,27» 
percent of.Che 1976 US, high schQol graduatft. If J^inn^sota stu- 
, dents have the same SAT-verbal scori distribution family in- 
come distribution as do all U,a high scbtool graduates, every cell in 
Table B^5 and OS can be miiltiplied by 0.022? to produce a MinA^^- 
soti\^set^ of estimates for 1976; In many states for many.piirppsis.' 
the errors introduced by making this assumption of comparability 
will not be significant. " \ ' ; \^ 

If a more precii^ estimate is desired, the' College Entrance tx- 
amination Board Student Search Service data each fear collects 
SAT- verbal' scDre distributlonig by state, and distributions of stu- 
" dent-reported family income estimates. Jbis^datlf is^vailaWe on; 

request, and could indicate the amount of adjustrnent for particu- 
^"Mar regiohs that jhould made to improve the quality of the 
■ desired estimatesr^e American College TesUng Service, also pfor 
duces national distributions of a,ct test scores ^nd Of student-re- 
ported family income for act test takers each year; and provides 
this information^ to colleges using act serviclp- ^Hese'ACT-client 
^ colleges also receive reports of tot and income distriyutions^for 
the state in which they. are located, if they are wi^thio onepf the 
37 states vvith highest usage of act. There is no published equat- 
ing scaled however, to translate act score leveis'to or frolm a sa.t 
scale. ■ ^ . . 



What rfe Other Uses for These Appendix Wbles? / 

-\ ■* - ■ ' - i ■/ , 

Table 3 in the jext of this study iHustritbs additiQnal purpptfes for 
'these tiibles if informal t ion ^bout miayured verbal aptifude ^nd 
famil)^ inconie of col!ege-.enrolled 6tiidents is^ilso available. On a 
nntional 'scnle, one can then be8ii||tQ ^timate how^many ^igh 
schpol grnduates.are not now in cpll^^e but ^ho mighl^^foductively 
enroll if funds were nvaila^le. iji ^ '. 'I-:, r 

If simiinr state tables nre con^ttvicted and the same' info''rmati6n 
about the college-enrolled spdeht# were made available, an esti- 
mnte of tiow much potential but unm&t demand exists injndi- 
\^idu£il states cnn begin to be rnjpe. The costs of meetin^thjs de- 
mand vvill depend in part upori/the assumptions made about hp w 
expensive a college choice tht Se st\idents should /be enbou raged 
to consider, and upon the obg^rved ugfilled capacity viithin the 
"various colleges in the state' ,|)ther significant rnatters that must 
" be considered in such a studV £irft the extent tb which dimori^ 
strated unmet, financier needfe^ist's amoni alrej^y-enrolled stu- 
dents, and given this informt^tipri, wl^at the appropriate balance 
might be between grants an^ lonn% in any proposed- addition to 
public financial aid,, ^ ^ ^ 

Finally, if reliable data^is Available in^a state as to college'en-' 
rdlled student's verbal aptitii^e and-incqnie, and as to student 
charges and financial aid available at those colleges/ ito also pos- 
sibje to examine how th^ifinprici^l incentives tp attenCTpublic arid 
private colleges might shifty for students under, varpus possible 
changes in tuition and fina^nci^l aitt policies. This analysis wpiildT 
not prt?dict accurately vvhat iK^ouM hap'^eai in^ the-short run if any 
of those policies were adopted. But it^v/ould illustrate the.gene^al 
magnittide of money incentives f^cirigdifferbnt groups of enrolled 
students, and of the possible;; benefits and losses to each. It might 
also help a'naiyze possible vjpteir t^spbnse. This kind of arfialysis 
has not been accomplished i'^ in*iny of the states where the pro- 



poSt\l has been nrndo that tu 
leges and universities and tha' 
based firuinciaj aid. Lack 0f 
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obstacle that, such proposals /Have faced, but it nonetheless may 
be an importanf one, ^ % 



tior| chargejs be raised at state coU 
thei.e^tra income be ui^d for need- 
ysis is by no means: the only 
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AppdendixBi « ' 
Jouit Diptributipn Tables , ' 
oi VS. High School G»duat@si 
Aptitiide and Family Income 
(1964-1984^Selectfd^Ye*rs) 
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Cumulative TDistribution Tab! 
of U.S. High School Graduate 
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(1964-1984, Selected Years) 
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Appendix Di Notes oh the • 

Derivation of the Joint 

and Cumulative Distribution Tables 



Major Elements^ The Relationship of 
Incomeand Aptitude . \. 

i = 

The development of tabJes estimating numbers of high school 
graduates classified by income and verbal ability required tWo 
major steps: 

T Creating a table for 1974 high school graduates of the proba- 
bilities of jointly encountering SAT-verbal s^res within 10 speci- 
fied ranges (200-249/250=299^ and so on by sl-point intervals, ex- 
cept for a finalinterval of 650-800) and having a percentite itanding 

^'on 'pretax family incomfe within six given percentile;rangas (0-20, 

.20-40. 40-60, 60-=80, 80-90, 90400). 

2: Calculating cell frequencies for the years 1964, 1970,1972, 

4974, 1976, 1978, and 1984 by multiplying each of the joint prob- 
abilities determined/ri step 1 by the estimated or projected total 
number of high schopi graduates for the given yean 

These tasks were designed ^nd executed by Rex Jackson, Pro- 
gram Director, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 

" sey. With the exception of the projection of nominal levels of family 
income and expected parental contributions fojrAppendixes^ and 
C, the methodology described in these notes is Jackson's. 

Estimation of Joint Probabilities 

Information from two major sources was used to develop the basic 
table of joint prqbnbilities. The first major source was the 1974 
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Preliminary Scholasfic Aptitude Test/National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying T^st (psat/mm^qt) Norms Study, conducted by Educa- 
tional Testing Service for tne College Enfrance Examination Board, 
As part of this study, nearly 18,000 high school juniors ip a na- 
tionally representative sampje of high schools were tested with the 
psat/nmsqt in the fall' of 1974. (The psat/nmsqt is a short version 
of the SAT that yields scores on a scale directly comparable to the 
^AT 200-800 score scale). The distribution of SAT-verbal scores that 
would be obtained by all high school seniors was then estimated 
by adjusting the score results of the psat/nmsqt for juniors to take 
!nto accpbnfc differenc'es between junior arid senior scores observed 
in a prior study. Checks on the sample, anditomparison Of sample 
data with information on the national population of high school 
students from other sources, indicated that the sample is closely 
representative of the national population. The estimates developed 
*by this study of the Verbal ability of high school juniors and sen- 
iors (as measured by the sat) are believed to be the most current 
arfd accurate data available at this time. 

A significant disadvantage of the psat/nmsqt norming sample 
was the absence of information on parental income for students in 
Ihi sample. However, if the relationship of pretax family income 
to SAT-verbal scores could be determined, the estimated joint 
probability table could be constructed by taking the proportion 
of students af each score level (as determined by the 1974 Norms 
St^y) and distributing that proportion across the family income 
percentile categories in accordance with the postulated delation- 
ship. 

The second major information source was the National Longi- 
tudinal Study (nls) of the high school graduating class of 1972, 
The NLS study was sponsored by the U,S. 'Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, rational Center For Educational Statis- 
tics;'the base-year study was administered by Educational Testing 
Service. ^ This source helped establish the relationship between 
aptitude and family income. The nls Base Year Study of the class 
of 1972 included the following elements: a student questionhaire 
containing a question about parents' family income; and a test 
battery, including a vucabuiary test and a reading measure. The 
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qucstionpaire and tusts vvert? ndministered to n natiunal prob- 
ability sample of 1972 high school seniors. Other information 
about students in the sample was collected from the students' 
schDols, inf^Iuding BAi^verbLil scores in about a third of the indi- 
vidual cnses. , ^ V - 

^ The first step in using the si s dnta for the purpose at hand was 
to compute a verbal score ^consisting of vocabulary plus rending) 
from the nls test. Then an equating study was performod and the 
sAT^verbal score equivalent of eaefi nls verbal score was deter- 
mined (by the equipeTCcntile me^hod) using data for those stu- 
dents who had taken both sat and the nls tests. The correlation 
between the sAT-verbal scores repo'ried by the schools and the 
NLS verbal scoreS'{which were based on two quite brief tests) was 
found to be'0J4. T^e conversion of nls jest scores to SAT-verbal 
equivalent levels appeated to be a reasonable process for aggre- 

==^rTtO analysis. As. a result of the equating, SAT-verbal scores^or 
equivalents \%ctq available for 17,061 students in the nls sample 
(5,708 studerits with Bchool-reported SAx-verbal scores and 11,353 

, additional students with nls verbal scares converted io SAT-verbal 
scores). Of these, 13,174 studcrrts alfio responded to the survey 
questiurt concerning parental income. 

The actuabresponse categories for the NLs^fnmily-income ques- 
tion werei less than S3,000; S3,000-S5,999; 56,000^57,499;. 57,500- 
58 999; 59,000=510,499; 510,500^511,999; S12,000^S13,499; 513,500- 
514,999; 515,000-518,000; over 518,000. Since information was 
needed on the relationship of SAT-yerbai scores to refatlve percen- 
tile standing on parental pretax income (among high scliool gradu- 
ates), the midpercej^ile rank of each income category was deter- 
minec^)r the full sample and each response to the Income question 
was then converted to the standard score (z) corresponding to t!;A 
category:s pefcentile rank in a normal distribution Jt was believed 
that these normalized standarcl deviates would be more nearly 
linearly related to the test scores than the original responses or 
their percentile ranks. The correlation between the^e income values 
and the test scores was found to be 0.3466. Since both the nls sam- 
plu and the PhAT/NMsgr norming sample were designed to be rep- 
resentative ot natit>nal populations of hi^^ school^tudents and 
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• since the ofaiiities of students in ench sample appearod to be about 
equally diverse, this cocreUtion vvns tnken vvithout correction as a 
rgBsonable estimate of the correlation between verbal test scores 
and normalized relative standing on income for 1^74 high school 
seniors, i 

The normalized standing (z score) on income for a given popuia- 
tion by definition has a mean of zero and standard deviation of 
one. The mean. of the estimated distri^bution of sat^ verbal scores 
for 1974 high school seniors was 371.77 and the standard deviation 
115.74, Thus the regression C5f z (income) on 'SAT-verbal score vvds 
taken as z- 034bb |(bAi - 37L77)/ 1 15 J4i^r£^0^ 
with a standard error of estirnaie of V I - (0,3466)- ^ 0.9380. The 
conditional distribution of z score for inconie given an sat- verbal 
score was then taken to be 'a normal distribution with mean of 
0.00299 (SAT) - lT"l331TTO-standaTd devUiHon of 0,9380. Since the 
income percerltile classifications of interest were 0-20, 20-4p, 40-60, 
60-SO, 80-90. and 90-100, for each SAT-verbn! score the density of 
th|e conditional distribution of income within each of these inter- 
vals (e.g., area above z - L28 for the interval 90400lh percentile) 
was determined and multiplied by the SAT-verbal score marginal 
density to estimate the joint probability. These joint probabilities 
were then aggre^nted to form the final table described earlier* 

Development of.the Joint Frequency Tables 

A*basic Secision made prior to forming the e.stimates^^Td prpjec- 
ticms was that the t,ible of jaint probabilities develdpea\ for 1974 
high school seniors portrays sufficiently stable relationships so 

, that they hold basically true for^other annual classes as well Since 
^come is expressed as relative standing among high school grad- 
uateSy the mtirgin^l percentile distribution of this variable is by 
definition constant across the years. However, whether the esti- 

'mated diB4ribution of bat- verbal scorps and the estimated rela- 
tionship of these sc6res to percentile standing on income are likely 
to be relatively constani is open to question. 

With regard to stores, although there has been much recent dis- 
cussion of declining test scores (in pai^tfculnr sAV-verbal /Scores), 
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there does nut iippCiVr to be conclusive evidence th.it the verbal 
tibilities of all high school seniors nntionnlly nre declining. In *id- 
dition, there do not nppe.ir tu be strong grounds tor projecting 
such ci decline into the future. Since convincing evidence on 
either side of the question is lacking, it seemed appropriate to 
develop the projections :>ssuming no bnsic change in the distribu- 
tion of verbnl aptitude. This accomplished, changes in the overall 
number of high school graduates umiur this conditiQu can be as- 
sessed. Those with other beliefs about probable changes in the 
verbal aptitude of high school graduates may view the tables as* 
either unduly optimistic or pessimistic dependhig on their points 
of view, and may make whatever interpretatiun seems appropriate 
to them. \ 

As to the relationship between scores and income, the cprrela- 
tion of about 0.35 used in this study is consistent with Ihe find- 
ings of numerous studies during the past 20 years of the relation- 
ship of academic ability to sodneconomic status, which have most 
frequently found correlations in the range^OJS to 0,40- These 
studies lend support both to use of the correlation observed for the 
NLS sample in forming the basic table of probabilities and to the 
assumption that the relationship underlying this table may remain 
relatively stable over the next 10 years. 

Once itMs assumed that the basic )uint probability table c^rn rea- 
sonably apply also to the .1964-1984 period, tables of joint fre- 
quencies are developed^'for each year simply by rnultiplying the 
estimated total number of high school graduates fdf 1974 by each 
of the cell probabilities. 

The calculated number of high scl nil graduates in each cell 
was rounded to the nearest thousand . udents. helping to signal 
the approximate nature of this work. It also seems reasonable to* 
estimate that the calculated cell values may be in error by as much 
as 10 to 15 percent at the middle percentile levels of income and 
aptitude, and perhaps by as much as 50 percent at the extreme per- 
centile levels. Whatever the sampling errors and errors of estimate, 
however, the general relationships displayed and their stabilrty 
over time do not appear to be in serious question. 

Having constructed a series of joint distribution tables, it was 
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possible to recombine the calculated cell values* and to^roduco a 
correspanding series of cumulative distribution tables. In these 
cumulativ,e tables, the number in each cell represents the number 
of students who fit the marginal description of family income and 
measured verbal aptitude plii$ all Ihuse with higher family incume 
md with higher measured verbal aptitude, fn several of the prac- 
tical applications of this work, a cumulative table is quicker and 
more convenient to use. 
• 

Other Information Sources 

The total number of U.S. high school graduates for the years 1964-72 
is the series reported by the National Center for Educatianal Statis= 
tics. The estimates for 1974, 1976, and 1978 are from Projectioris of 
Educational StcttistiCB (1973), National Center for Educational St^ 
tistics. Table 20. Estimates for 1984 are from DemographicB: 1975- 
1990, Education and Economic Systems, Inc., Boulder. Colorado, 
November 1975, page 22. ' 

Nominal values of pretax family income corresponding ty des-' 
Ignated percentile levels of family 'income were calculated from 
the folbwing sources, in the followirig manner. The basic time 
series fer the distribution of family income in the United States 
(1960-74) cames^from Moficy hicome and Poverty Status of Families 
and Persons in the United States: 1974. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series No. 99 (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1974), Table 2= However, this 
series does not separately estimate the. family incomes of greatest 
interest; i^ncome of famiii^s of h'igh school graduates. Also, earlier 
work in 1963 by Jeannette M. Fitzwilliams in the Office of Business 
Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce, points out that the 
basic census series for family income does not account fur certain 
nonmoney income items such'as wages in kind, the value of food 
and fuel produced and consumed on farms; and certain items of 
imputed rent and interest. These additional items do not appear 
to change substantially the nominal income values for the lower 
and middle percentile cutoff points of the census family income 
series, but they do imply approximately a 10 percent increase in 



nomin*il fnmily incume at the 90th percentile le^L 

laordorjo adjust the bnsic census series upw%rd to .ittempt to 
^ reflect fnmily income levels for the famiUes of high schaol grad- ^ 
uates, computer analysis whs made of the 1960 and 1970 sample 
surveys of the U S. Census Bureau, yielding a distribution of fam- 
ily incomes for families containing at least one 17-year=old son or 
daughter, l^purtod values at the 90th percentile level were ad- 
justed upward by 10 percent to take account of the additional im- 
puted income items noted above. , 

That melhod produced the family income distribution which 
appears in the 1970 joint ^rid cumulative tables in this study. Cor- 
responding family income distributiohs for 1964, 1972, and 1974 
- ' were derived by adjusting the 1970 disfribution by the percentage 
differences between those years fnd 1970 that occurred in median 
family income in the basic census time series. 

Family incomelrorti 1974 through 1984 was projected to increase 
by 7 percent per^year. This assumption, or any other specific one, 
IS highly'debatablb since it^depends upon the relatively unpre- 
dictabie nearnerm pefformance of the nation's economy. Mediar 
family income, did increase an average 7 percent per year during 
'Lhe last five years for which^nta are rendily available (1968-73). 
If one estimates that productivity in t^labor force will increase 
^^^a^uTI^ percent per year and that^the Consumer Price Index (cfi) 
will increase about 5 percent per year, family income should in- 
crease approximately 7 percent. The same result could be antici- 
pated with I percent per yearl?roductivity increase and 6 percent ^ 
per year change in gpk During the 1960s the average increase in 
, productivity wap greater and the inflation jate significantly lower 
ihan in the prpjection 'estimates above, therefore, depending on 
J^pne's predictions, about t^he economy, one now could reasonably 
■ estimate a Iower,rate of increase than 7 percent in family income 
or a higher one. If Vhese tables have any careful use five. or ten 
yerfrs from novv, that use probably should be preceded by check- 
ing th? income figures estimated here against later actual figures, 
and by readjusting t|ie dollar values of fnmily income that repre- 
sent the correct labels for each designated percentile level oS in- 
come. 



Finally, estimates of expected .parentt^! contribution ior college 
e^pfensti for 1970 through 1978 were pr ided by Ja^es E. Nelson, 
Vice President for Program Planning and Research of ■the 'Qollegt 
Entrahce Examination Board. Parental contribution amounts were 
calcujated for each year;^ baled, on a random sample of more than 
lO.OOp Parents' Confidential Stdtements from parents of students 
applying for fi^ncial aid during the 1974-75 year. The ess uniform 
methodology of need analysis was used in'a computerized model- 
ing system to estimate expectations for each year, accounting for 
actu^Hand assumed income growth and inflation. Only positive 
^ or zero amounts of expej^ted contribution were considered, and 
1975-76 rates of income tax and fica withholding tax were used as 
constants for all years for ^he purpose of comparison, The resuhs 
rej5restnt average expected contributions by income level and the 
random sample from which the average^was deriyed included ail 
kinds of family financial circurngjanpes: varying family size and 
n'Jmbers of children in college; singl^^nd combi\ied parent in- 
cornes; a range, of actual family' assets and net worth; and, actual 
calculations oK taxes, allowances, and unusual expensfes, . 

Since the standards of assessment applied by ess have chifiged 
a number of times. Sometimes significantly, during the past 10 
years, two questions of subjective judgm^t required ^decisions 
before ^preparing this final element ip the joint and cumulative 
distribution tables. First, is it preferable to be historically ac- 
curate, showing the actual and varying standards of expected pa- 
rental contriBution in the past years displayed, or Is it preferable 
to. show what the expected parintal contributions would have 
been in the past if common, (current) ^standard ess expectations 
had prevailed since 1964? Since most of the uses anticipated^for 
the joint distribution tables are to assist work on current probleftis, 
the common-standards presentation seemed preferable. Second, if 
common standards approach then is used in the joint distribu- 
tion tables, is it so accurate a^ to merit extending — even for illus- 
trative purposes — t^ack to 1964 and ahead to 1984? A conservative 
decision was made on this question, and the full ten-yea^^xten- 
sion was not made. Anvone wishing to make that extension may 
graph the three years distribution reported in the table shmvn 



here and derive amounts of expected parental contribution ifi the 
1964 and 1984 joint distribution tablei. . 



Avera^^t e^ptcted psnntal 
cphtribiiUpfiS from incBme and a$set§ 



tncomi intervai$ 


1974 


1976 


im 


Bdow $4,000 


S 0 


SO' 


M 0 


$4,000-5,999 


35 


20 


20 


56,d00'7,999 


95 


90 


H ^ 60- 


$8,000-9,999 


130 


105 ^ 


70 


S10,000OL999 g 


360 


-280 


225 


112,00043,999 


555 


455 


295 


$14,000-^15,999 " 
Vl6,000- 17,999 


865 


710 


575 


1,160 * 


1,030 


790 


$18,000-19,^99 


f 1,655 


. 1,445 


1490 


$20,000-21,999 


1,960 


^^1,755 


1,520 


522,000-^23,999 
$14,000-25,999 


. 2.835 
■ ' 2J40 


2,485 
2,725 


. 1,960 
. t270 


$26,000-27,999 


3,610 


3,315 


2,890 


$28,000-29,^99 


3,725 


^ 3,560 


3,190 


530,000 and above 


6,370 


5,950 ^ 


5,485 



j ' . , . 
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Appendix E; Notes on the 
Spring 1977 Surveys 



The March 1977 Counselor Questionnaire was distributed to a 
representative sample of 2,689 secondary school guidance dlrec- 
tors iff public and nonpublic schools throughout the United States. 
A foUow-up mailing was sent to nonrespondents, approximately 
six tveeks after the initial mailing, Usable returns wlere received 
from 1,475 counselors or 55% of the origin^ sample group. The 
population sampled' in this effort consisted of all U.S. high schools 
on the master file of high schools maintained by Educational Test- 
ing Service. /I J ^ 
copy of the questionnaire itsea in this survey is reproduced 
on pages 136-139. , . 

Analyses of the data collected by means of this survey are given 
in Chapter 3. Although the sampling unit was the school for these 
analyses the schools aoi effectively weighted'^according to size. 
The estimates of percentages of stiijents going on to postsecondary 
education or failing to continue education because they lack the 
funds were fbrmed by aggregating the numbers reported by the 
co^mselors in response to the relevant questions (2, 3, 4, and 7a) 
and dividing these by the total number of seniors reported in re- 
sponse to question 1. In some tables in Chapter 3, these pircent- 
ages hav^ been used in conjuhction with a ncis estimate of 
3,199,000 high school seniors in 1977 in order to project the coun- 
selor estimates to the entire high school class. " 

Judgments-* of priorities for additional public spending were 
analyzed by computing mean ratings. Responses to questions 10 
through 14 were used to classify schools by average family income, 
retention, minority enrollment, location, and type for the cross- > 
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tabulations . repgrted in Chapter 3. For\ some crossfabulations,^ 
-schooli were classified according to whether their state ran^ced . 
high Of low in (a) per-capita scholarshiff award expenditures, and 
(b) percentage bf-pppulation within commuting distance of "a 
^"free-access'', college. The number of schools in each of these 
categories is as follows. . 



PifCint of itudiftti within 






HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


HIHI 

" N-452 


HILO 

N-598 


LOW 


LOHI 

N'236 


LOLO 
N486 



The state-by-sfafe asaignmer^ts , to subgroups are indicat€d' in 
^Table^ E-1. High and low were defined relative to the median 
values for all 50 states, : 



Table E-h States rpnked on the basis of ^ 
per-capita award expenditures and percent ofstudentB 
within commuting distance of a free-access college 





i ^ Hi^h-To-LBw Rank- 










Percent of. 






state' ip^r'Cspjts 


P itudtnts within 


Subgroup 


Stati 


sward ixpindituris ^ 


commuting diiiane? 


sssignmentf 


Alabama 


. t 


8 


i ^ 


Alaska 


t 


V 37 


4 


Arizona * 


t ... . : 


32 ., 


4 


Arkansas 


34 


. \ 21 


' 3 " 


^California 


12 


5 


^ 1 


CQlorado 


^7 


23 


1 


Conrffecticut 


17 . ^ - 


1 


1 


Delaw^e . 


32 


/35 > 


' 4 ■ 


Florida 


24 * 


- 4 I 


'I i 


Georgia 


33 


39J 


^4 


Ha^waii 


= .^5 


163 


. "'3 



1 



(. .... 
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iiaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas ' 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine \ 
Maryland * 
Maisachuietti 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mi^isiippi 
Missouri , 
Montana ^ 
* Nebraska 
Nevada 

Nf w Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Niw Mf xicQ 
New York 
Nortfi Carolina 
North Dakota ^ 
Ohio / 
Oklahpina f 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhodt Island - 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennesite 
Texas T 
Utah 

Vermont * 
Virginia 



award expenditHm 
40 J 

10 

n 9 

18 - . 
" 26. 

39 ^ 
25 

15 

' 13j 

40J "'Z 

22 ^ 
38 

. t 
t 

t ' ^ 
1 

1 11 K 
27 ^ * 
16 

36 , 
^ 19 

13J ^ 

30 < 

? -t ^ 

23 * 
29 ■ ^ 

' 2 

31 ^ 



Per^^nt of 
ifusrnfi wilhin 

/ 2g.t 

8 ' *■ 

30^ 
21 

49 

6 

^ ^ Its 

28 J ^ 
41 
3 

.37 
45 
49 
A9 
32 
' 43 
3^ ' 
^ 2 
39J 

46.5 % 

37 

IS = 

42, 

25J 

46,5 

Is J 

32 
44 
25.5 
14 



Subgroup 
auignmentf 

4 
1 

2 
2 

3 
3 

3 
1 
2 
2 

3^^ 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3. \ 

: . 2 ' ' 

- 4 
2 
1 
4 

2 
-4 
.. .1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
3 

* 2 

^ . 4 

* . 2 

3 ' 
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State 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wiiconsin 
WyoiTiing ^ 



High-TQ-Low Rsftk* 



tiw^rd ixpitidituhs 

• 21 

20, 
5 

■ t 



PprCCfitof ^ 
$tudenti within 
commut ki^ di$ tti n C( 

o 

13 ^ ' 
- 10 
18 
21 



• a$$i^ftminti^ 
1 

1. 



' Stiles with high expenditures and high percents have ^een assigned low ranks; 
for subgroup asiignment purposei, rankings of 25 or less are considefed high and 
rankingsof 266r moreare coniidered low. .■ , 
i Subgroup code definitions: ^ 
" LKIHl iubgroup: high per-capita award expenditures -and high percentage 
within comrri.utlng distance 
2,HILO subgroup; high per^capita award expenditures and ^ percentage 
within comrnuting distance - ^ 

• 3. LOHI subgroup: low per-capita award expenditurei and high percentage 

within commuting diltance ^ ' i ' 

" 4LOLO subgroup: low per-capita award expenditures an^ low pircentage 

v^ithin commuting distance ^ : 
Estate has no scholarship program^ For the purposes of subgroup assignment, 
it has bfetfn treated as^a member ot the low per-capita award expenditure group. 

SQURCESi The^source for the state rankings by per-capita avyard expenditure is; 
joieph D. Boyd, National Associatiort of Stati SM^^ Progmtm^enth Annual 
Survey. 1975 76, p. S, Illinois State Scholarihip Commissioi^ pefrfield, Illinoii, 
1976, The source for percenta|es of population within commuting distance of a 
free^access collegf is Warren Wiliingham. Free- Access Hmer Education, New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board. 1970. Table A, p. If^ 

A second "survey was directea in f^ay 1977 to four other popu^ 

lations: . 

1. Directors of educational ptog!«ms in state and county conrec- 
iional institutions for youth 

2. Directors of vMCA'sand ywca's ' . 

3. Directors of^Upward Bound programs 
C Vocational and employment counselors 



t 
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The lists used to identify appropriate respondents were: 

1, Directofy of Juvenile and Adult Correctional Departments, Insti- 
tutions, Agenci&B and Paroling Authorities, 1977 edition* publisiied 
by Anierican Correctional Association. 

2. A commercial maUing list of ymca's and y wca's, 

3, Directory of Special' progra,m$ Projects^ 1976-77 Program Yeflr, 
preparfed by Bureau of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Office of 
Education* 

4. A mailing list of vocational counselors maintained by the 
American Persohhel and Guidance Association, 

Samples were drawn from these lists nymbering 200* 150; 160, 
and 150, respectively. |Jjable returns totaled 48 (24%), 11 (7%), 41 
(26%), and 10 (7%) A copy of this questionnaire is reproduced bn 
pages 140" 143, ^ > 

In view of the low response rate, these data were not extensively 
analyzed. Twto basic. analyses were performed to permit at least a 
rough comparison with the guidance counselor results. These are 
repo|ied in Tables 13 and 15 in Chapter 3. 
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f^lk €qII«s» Entrinet EMifiilnillen Seifi 

iTT^J B8a SeyenSh Avtnyf . Ne»^¥erts. NswVork 10019 
mill (212)582-6210 



pear Coileague: 

Receht studies commiisionid by the College intranaa EjcaminatiQn Board 
iuggest that trte goals for br©ader licceis te pQitsaaondafy eduQitlon that were 
widely $upported'fjfuring the 19iOs still have not been attamed. This is hard to 
meaiufe, however, lince the goal itatementi were rarely defined preeiaely. Also, 
much of the available national data concerning progress durtngihe early 1970s 
alreid^frmay be out of date. Between 1970 and 1975. state and federal expenditure ■ 
for postsecondary student financial aid more than tripled. At the same time, sharp 
changes oceurred in the employment markets. 

These separate observations leave unclear whether or not there are many 
graduating high school seniors in the United States wbese adult livi s would be best 
served ^by further postsecondary training soon after high school graduation and do 
not follow this path mainly because they cannot afford it, thus unclear whether 
additional public expenditure for postsecondary student financial aid Is verj^ , 
' important or only marginally so when compared with ©ther educational and 

social rieedi. ; \ 

^s one approach to this important question, we are seeking rnfarnged estimates 
by those who today are its elosestabservers. * 

We would be ftrateful Indeed if you could find time to fill out the attached 
questionnaire by April 8 and raturn it in the envelope prgvidad. A copy of the resuUi 
Vvlll be mailed to you as soon as the tabulations have been completed. We would 
also welcome any,written comment you may have about any aspect of thisissua that 
the questionnaire did not treat adequately in your judgment. 

Many thanks for your assistance. , / ^ 

Sincerely yours, 



Darrell R Morris 



Mafch 1977* 



1/ 
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Collaga Entranae Exammitlon Board 
, Sprlna 1977 Quistiorinaire 
Concerning Access to Postsecondary Education 



i; What is thf size of the June 197? graduating 
senior class in your ^hoo! district? 

Total number of ^eniors^" \ 



How many pf these serijors do you now esti- 
mate will enroll in fulhtims postitcondafy 
education within 6 rnonihs of graduation? 

4-year colleges 

t-yeaf colleges 

^ * Pubjic tichnical schools ^ 
orjnstitutes 

Private business or 
trads schools 

Total fmmedlate entrants: 



3: How many of these seniors (question 1) do 
you now esiimale will first enroll In lulHtme 
postsecondary educallon between 6 and 24 
months after high school graduation? 

4*year colleges 

2-year collages 

Public technical schools 
orinaiitutes 

. Priv:ate business or 
trade schools , 

Total delayed eniranti; 

Even if you have little definite information about 
he activities typicariy pursued by your students 
norethan six months after graduation, we woul^ 
ippreciate your b^si estimates. in response to 
|uestion3. ^ 



A, What is^CJr estimate of the number of June 
1977 gralla|ing seniors who will not_|nroll 
In tuiHim§^ postsecondary education within 
24 months after graduation? (Total students 
from question 1 lesiJmmediate entrants and 
delayed entrants from questions 2 and 3.) 
Total nonentrantsi . 

5. (a) Tn your judgment, how many of those 

seniors who do not plan to continue their 
education (question 4) would make a bet' 
ter next step if they could reconsider and 
instep plan further full-time education? 
Number of students: , ^ _^ 
(b) What types of postsecondary institutione 
might be best luited tor these siudenis? 
Please Indjcate estimated numberi of 
students for each type. 

4-year coiieges 
2-year coiieges 

Publiciechnical schools ' ^ 
or institutes " 

Private business or 
trade schools 

6. Is the estim^ate you provide In question 5a 
for 1977 reasonably representative of what 
you would have estimated in recent years? 

. Please circle one of the foilowlng, 

1 1977 estimate is significantly larger ' 
than it would have been for other re* 
cent years. . * 

2 1977 estimate is about the same as 
for recent years. 

3 1977 estimate Is smaller than it 
would have been for other re^ 
cent years. 



miloT Quiitionnairi 



(a) OHheadditjQnaljfad|4atoi that you judgt^ 
would profit from further lull-tiMe tduea- 
tion (quWIon ia). how many do you ©sti- 
mat© will not continue their eduGation 
primarily beesusa they laek th© financial 
means to do 10? 
Number of students: 



(b) On the average, how much seholarship . 
or" grant aid do you esfimate would be 
neeesiary per student per year in order 
to inable those studi nte in ia above to 
eonVnUe their education? 

\AveraS9 annual aid 
required per student 
(istrmatiy)- S ^- 



Some economists and other observers have 
suggested oufi is an "over-edueatid" socl- 
tty, and particularly that too many peopit 
attempt to eontinue fuHftlme schooling fol- 
lowing high school. How many of thost 
saniors planning postsfcondary education 
(qutstlons 2 and 3) do you estimate might bt 
better servid in the long run by directly 
entering a work career or other activity whlsh 
does not Involvt further fulltime formal idu* 
gation? r 

Number of students: — ^ . — — 



number for each aria.) 



Judgmeniisio 
Rilaiive Imporianct 



Frograms (n Which Greater . 
Public ixptnaiture Might " ^ 

Benifii Young Peopte 

(a) Program of additionai full-time jobs for youth, 

(b) Provide on-the-job training programi for < 
youth In jhdustfy. . . ^ ■ = - ■ - ^ ^ ■ ^ 

(c) Seholarihipsand (oanifor 
poitsicondary iducatlon. = ^ ^ = 

(d) Greater per-pupii txpenditure within 
secondary and /or elementary education. . . 

(e) . Additional prograrm to attempt to raduct 

jdropout from secondary lehooL 

' '(f) problem-orientid or topiC'Oriented special 
progrimi (which are net part of iht normal , 
academiccurricuium) such as education for 
parenthood, drug abuse, etc. ... 
(g) Other (please specify) ................ • 



OiitKlant^il 
Niid far FyrtMf 
Fyfthsr Pu6Hi 



10, What do yau aitimate to bojht dviraga 
Ipmfiy pre»tB3^ income for the families 'of 
y0ur« iiniors? (National mean family In^ 

' oomt for parents Of high sehool senlori in 
i1077 is estimated st $17,S00) 

Please circle one ohoigt; 

1 Less than 16,000 a year 
; ' i $6,000 to $8, W . 

3 $9,000 toil 1,999 
f / 4 |12,W0to|14,999 

S Ili.O^to $19,999 
- S iiO,Q0OtQ$ai,9f9 
7. $i6.0CO and above 

1 1 , Asiumlng there were no Immigratjon or out- 
'migration of families in your distrlat, out of 
100 entering first graders, how many would 
you eitfmate now graduate from high 
sehool? 



12, Whet is the ipproximate racial distribution, 



6f students In your school? 

' White or Caucasian % 

Slack. Afro-American 
Of Negro > ..^^_=„% 

>^merioan Indian or , 
Natlvi Ameriean ' - % 

Mt^oan American or 
Ohicano % 

Puerto Rican ' '% 

' Other Hispanic ^ % 

Oriental or Asian 
[ Amgrlcan * . 

Other ' % 
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i . 

13, Which of the following most accurately de^ 
scribes lha area served by your s^ool? 

Please etrcie one number, ^ 

1 Centarof iargecity 

1 Large city 

3 imall city 
4 Suburban 
i Small town 
S Rural 

14. How would you clasiify your school? 
Please circle one number, 

1 Pubhc 

2 Private^independent ^ 
. - 3 . Catholic 

4 Other religious affiliation 
5 Other 

1i. We would appreciate any other comments 
you may have on tho issues covered by this 

queitionnaire. 

Thank you for your help* Please rtturn this ques^ 
tionnaire In the attached envelope \b\ 

Cel}«g# f nbrance Examination ioird (CHi) 
Princtton, Niw /trtty 0SS46 , 



^ tao Stcond Survgy Qtmtiotmain 




e@i!«9t iniran€« iicmlnillen ioird 

888 SevinJhAvenys, NewYtefk, NswYefh 10019 




cr 

Dear Colleague: 

Recent studiei commissioned by the Gollege Entranci iximlnation Board suggest that 
th© goals for bfoadir aeee ss to poitiecondify iduGation that were widely iupported during 
the iSiOs still have not bten attaintd. This is hard to meaiure, however, iinci the goal 
itatementi were rarely defined precisely. Alio, much of the available national data 
concerning progreii during the early li?Os already may be out of date, letween J^970and ^> 
1975* state and fedtral expenditure for postiecondarv studtnt financial aid more than tripled. 
At the same time, iharp changes occurred in the employment markets. 

Theii separate observations leave unclear whether or not there are many gradu^lng 
. high school seniors In the United States whose adult lives would be best sin/ed by further 
postsecondS^ training soon after high school graduation and do riot follow this path rfialnly \ 
because they cannot afford it. It is thus uneltar whether additiondf public expenditure for 
posisecondary student financial aid is very important or only mafginally so when compared 
with other educational and sooia^eeds. 

As one approach to this important question, we are seeking informed istlmates^^ ■ ^ 
people who are among its closest observers, On6 sun/ey has been ient tae sample of high 
school guidance directors. In order to get another perspective, however.^vi are also 
surveying a number of Individuals who see young people in other seitingSi Including directors 
of apprentice programs* correction of f icials* directors of progrdps designed \o Improve 
^opportunities for minority students, and others involved in counseling young people about 
education and careirs. We havf tried td make the questJonnMlre general enough to be < 
applioabie in all these areas, ^ , 

We would t?e gratefyt indeed If you could find time to fill out the attached questionnaire 
by May 27 and return ft in the envelope provided, A copy of the results will be mailed to you af 
soon as the tabulations have been completed, ^e would also welcome any written comment 
you may have about any aspect of this issue that the questionnaire did not treat adequately 
in yourjudgmint. -f 

Many thanks for your assistance. ^ 

Sincerely yours, 
Darreli R. Morris 

Executive AssQsiate 

, May f 977 
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College intranet EKarnlhatron Board 
: Spring 1977 Questionnaire 
Conceming Aceeis to Postaeeondary Edueation 



Approklmatily how miny young paople (iged 
atwut 1 7 20) were S€r/ed fty your progra^(s] dyrlng 
thelast limomhs? ^ - 



L Of thesa sludants, r^ow r^an^ do you #9Umat@ 
h^e graduated from high s£h^l or will soon 
grtduate or obtain an equ^vaiincy dlptprrii? 

Totil high ichool gTtetJitee^ - ^ - 

t. How many of these'htgh school graduates do you 
now saiifnati wHI enroll In fuiHime psstiioondary 
educatl^ within S rnontHs of griduation? 



4-yfif.C0tleg@i 
2^yeaf collegts 
Public tAhnlca! schools 



or tnitltutti 

Private Isusinais or 
trade ichovis 

Total immedtate&ntrsntb; 



How many^ of thesa high school graduates 
(question dV^Ou now eitlmate wi\Uir$t enroll ir? 
fulHlrDB poitsecondify education between S and 
24 months after hlgfr Khool graduation? 



4-year colleges 
2^yeQr cQl leges 



Public technical schools 
^ Of institutes 

Private business or 
trade schoois 

Tofal delayed entrants: 



^What Is your estimite of the num^r of these 
graduate^ who will not enroll ^In tuUitme 
POitsacondary education within 24 months ifttr 
graduation? (total gradyates from quistlon 1 less 
Imm^iate entrants and delayed entrants from 
questions 3 and 4.) 

Total nonsntfants^ 



(a) Iri your judgment, how many of those seniors 
who do not plan to contmue their education 
(question 5) would maNe a better next step if 
they could reconsider and instead plan further 
full time education? , 

NumOer qf studenti: - 



(b) What types of poatsecendafy Instltutioris 
might be ^st suited for these studints? 
Please Indicate estimated numbers of 
studants for each ty&e. 



4-year colltges 

i 

2 year colleges 



Public technical schools 
Of instllutis 

Pr^yaia business or 
trade schools 



1. is iha estimits ycu provide in question 6a tor 1977 
reasonably rapreseniaiive of what you would have 
estimited in recent years? Piaasa circle one of the 

foliowing. 

1 1977 estimate is significantly larger thin it 
would have ^eri for other recent years. 

2 1977 estimate is about the same as for 
recintyeafs/ 

t 3 1977 estimate is smaller tngn It v^ouid 
hive been for other recent years.' . 

S. (a) Of the additlonai graduates that you Judge 
would profit from further full time education 
(question 6a), how many do you estimate will 
not contmue their educatinn primyily 
becaus^^they lack the financiat means to do 
so?* \ * 

Num^rof siydents: ________ 



{h) On the avemge, hs^ much scholarshio or 
grant aid do you estimate would be necessary 
per student per year in order to enable those 
studenli'in Ba above to continue tfielf educa- 
tion? 

Average annual i<d required ^ 
per Student (estimated): $ - 
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Some ecenomiats and ether gbiefyefi hmw 
suggested ouf§ is an "ovgr^ducated" sociity, and 
partJCulaMy tnit-too many p^opli attempt to eon^ 
imuB fuil-timi ichoolmg foliDwing high &£hooL 
Hgw many of theie graduatts plinryng psSlsie^ 
ondary oducatioH (qutstioni 3 and 4) do ^^^Qg- 
"estimate might be better iefved in the long run by 
directly inlerifig a work eaftef of Q\hm aeiivily 
'whieh'^ does not Involve further full time formal 
edgestiori? 

Hurnbii ol students: - - - — . — 



n. What is the tpprotifnate ragfal disiributlon of \hw 
young pie served by your prog ri|p(i)7 



ia What do you iStimate to D€ thg averago fimily 
pre-tais incOrriB for th# parents of thi young people 
served by youf prosrim(ij? 

Pltase clrclt-on^chQiei: 

1 Less tniri $6,000 i year ' 
2 Sa.oOQ to $8,999 ' 
3 SaboO to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
' 5 Sl5,0OQta"Sl9.999 
6 $20,000 to $2S,999 
7 |2f .000 and above 



VVftitiOf Caueasian 

Slaek, Afr&ArTieficanor 
Negro 

American In'dian of 
Native American 

.Me?«ic3n Amefiean or 
Chlcano 

Pu#no RiCin ^ 

. Other Hiipanic 

Oriental or Asian ArnBriean 

Other 



n. TKis tuestibnnaift has sought estimates primarily related to now adequate of inidaqyate pueila schQlarshlp and 
loan funds appear to m m providing reasonable aee^SS !0 postieeOndarv adueaiion. The adsquicy or Inadequacy 
of sthef publ le ejcpenditgrss designed to give young aduita a beitef start coujd havt bten chosin Initead for itilfr 
. tion In yyur judgmint, wnicn of m foliovving areas appear most IrTsportsm for added public expendltyre. In order to 
improve tbg iifetims prospecl for young adults? Since ysu may want to make different |udgmenis ibeut progfams 
for nigh ichc^l graduates and for those «/ho wi II not g raduate. the choices are provided separately for each group. 



A, For High School GradumeS (Circti one number for each area.) 



Prograrns in Which Greater ^ 
Public Ejrpendityre Might 
Benefit Young People 

(a) Program of additional fulutime lobs for youth 

(b) Provide on^the-jObtraining programs for 
youth m industry, 

it) Scho<afSh!p§ and loans for * 
poStSeeDndary education ..... ^ . 

(d) Greater per-pupil tspenditure wtthin 

secondafy and/or elementary education . . 

ie) Additional programs to attempt to reduce 
dropout from secondary school - ^ 

(!) Problem-onented or topic-orienied special 
progfamstwhich ire not part of the nofmai 
academic curficulum) such as educahsn for 
parenthood, drug abuse, etc. . 

(g) Of her (pieasft specify) 



Judgmani ai to 
Reiative impertanc© 



Tap 


Highly 
ifTipeff^nt 


Pfisniy 


Ouestlonibls 

^uftnar 
Fu&Dq 


No 
FLirthar 
public 
Espsr^dtlufs 
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.... 4 ... . 


. 3 , . . 




. . 1 


.5 ... 


4 . . . . 


. . .. 3 . 


. .^2 .. 




. =5 ^ . 


.... 4 ... . 


. . 3 . . . 


, ...2 . . . . 


, ^ 1 


. 5 . 


4 . . . . 


. . . 3 . . . 


. . .2 . . 


. - 1 
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. . 4 - ... . 


.. ..3. 


. . . . .2 .. 


. . 1 



Second Survey Qut'stiomuiire UJ 



a FofTMseWnQ Wili Nat QraduMtB frQm Htgh Scmoi (Clfelione number fbrgaeftirepj 



Programs m Which Greater 
Pyblio Eitpf nditure Might 
S^nefliyounl Ptopli ' 

(i) Prggramof iddifiohil fuD^ilrnQjobsforyoutn 

(b> Pfoyide on'the-iQbtfiming prog rams for 
youth In Irr^ystry 

(c> leholirships dnd leans fDr 
poitsacondiry sdueation 

(d) Qriater ptf^pupll ixpgnditiire wtthin 
saQondary ind/Df elementary education 

(s) Additipnil programs to ittgmpt Id reduce 
, ' dropoyt Ifom seCQndiry schCQl . . = 

(!) .Pfobitm Qfienttdof toplc-Qriintid ip#el^l 
pfograms (^iVhich ir© not pirt of tfie normal 
iCidimic curriDulurfi) such 3d education for 
paranthood, drug ibusi, die ^ . . 

Jq) Otfiaf (plfssi ipgcify) . . . , , 



_ Top 
PriQf iiy 

. . 5 . 
. . .5 
. . .5 . 
5 

. = -. 5 . . 



Judgrnent as Iq 
Relit«vi Import ance 



. .. 4 
. = 4 



QuuPitiQnaDlB 



Pf lOfii ? laBendiiure 
: . 3 . .... 2 . 



Ejtpefid'lyri 
. . . . 1 



13^ We ^ould ippreqiaie any othef eorrimDnti yOu 
may hive on the iisuas covired Dy this que§^ 
ijanf5ilfe. 



(Name oJOJIiciai Filling u ui Qusslfynnaiffl) 



Thank you for your help. Please raii^n this quts^ 
tisnnatre in the attached envelope IQ: 

College EnlranGS En^mlnatisn Qo^rd {ll 19) 

Bos 592 

Prln€Ql€n, New Jarid/SaS^O 



i53 



